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9,  Lower  Brook  Street, 

London^  16 — 9 — 1845. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Am.  Col.  Society  : 

Respected  Friend: — As  one  of 
the  earliest  friends  of  llie  American 
Colonization  Society  in  this  country 
— as  an  admirer  of  the  activity  and 
benevolence  of  its  founders — as  a 
contributor  to  its  funds,  and  as  its 
advocate  and  apologist  in  this  coun- 
try, where,  through  mistaken  opin- 
ions instilled  by  its  adversaries  on 
your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  has  by 
some  been  ungenerously  and  unfair- 
ly opposed,  J trust  1 may  be  allow- 
ed to  offer  a few  observations  respect- 
ing a recent  occurrence  which  has 
caused  me  considerable  pain — I mean 
the  affair  of  the  seizure  of  the  colo- 
nial schooner,  Jo/m  Seys.  This  un- 
toward circumstance  must  not  be 
contemplated  as  an  isolated  fact,  but 
must  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  occurrences  antecedent  and 
subsequent  to  it. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  a cause  of  great 
regret  when  serious  misunderstand- 
ings and  evils  have  long  been  threat- 
ening, that  the  equally  obvious  means 
of  preventing  them  have  been  ne- 
glected. Yet  such,  1 am  soiry  to 
say,  has  been  most  remarkably  the 
23 


case  in  regard  to  the  unhappy  affair 
to  which  1 am  now  alluding.  I have 
myself  observed  with  much  anxiety 
the  .singular  and  anomalous  position 
in  which  the  youthful  Republic  of 
Liberia  has  been  allowed  to  remain; 
and  although  it  seemed  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  the  peculiarity  of  its  posi- 
tion and  the  danger  to  which  it  was 
exposed,  could  have  escaped  the  per- 
ception and  attention  of  many  much 
more  intimately  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  Liberia  than  myself,  I could 
not  refrain  from  again  and  again 
pointing  it  out,  and  not  merely  sug- 
gesting the  mode  in  which  the  dan- 
ger might  be  removed,  but  offering 
my  humble, yet — as  1 believe  it  might 
have  been — my  effectual  assistance 
in  carrying  it  out.  Having  corres- 
pondence not  only  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Colonization  Society  in 
America  but  also  in  Liberia,  1 have 
written  to  both,  to  urge  the  import- 
ance of  taking  early  steps  to  obtain 
from  the  British  Government  the  re- 
cognition of  Liberia  as  a State.  I 
offered  a home  to  the  Liberian  dele- 
gate to  this  country,  and  undertook 
to  introduce  him  to  parties  likely  to 
promote  the  object  of  his  mission. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  notice  has 
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been  taken  of  my  suggestion,  or  that 
any  measures,  emanating  from  them- 
selves, have  been  contemplated  eith- 
er in  the  Liberian  government,  or  at 
the  Managers’  Board.  When  some 
unpleasant  circumstances  took  place 
in  consequence  of  the  anomalous  po- 
sition of  the  Republic,  though  far  less 
serious  than  the  event  which  has 
just  happened,  I did  not  hesitate  to 
communicate  with  your  late  excel- 
lent minister,  Ed.  Everett,  respect- 
ing them.  The  fact  that  he  did  not 
feel  himself  at  liberty  to  take  any 
official  notice  of  them,  but  could 
merely  make  them  the  subject  of  a 
passing  private  conversation,  only 
confirms  the  opinion  which  I had 
formed,  and  the  importance  of  the 
step  which  I had  suggested.  I am 
now  most  solicitous  that  the  citizens 
of  Liberia,  with  their  allies  in  Africa 
and  my  fellow  members  of  the  Colo- 
nization Society,  and  their  friends  in 
America,  should  take  an  expanded 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  par- 
ticular position  of  Liberia,  and  of  the 
tendencies  and  consequences  of  the 
omission  which  I deplore,  rather  than 
by  a limited  view  and  the  exposition 
of  isolated  facts,  excite  and  exaspe- 
rate those  feelings  of  animosity  which, 
Avhilst  they  are  painful  in  themselves, 
may  lead  to  very  serious  results  in 
their  immediate  and  distants  effects. 
1 feel  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  good 
sense  of  the  Governor  of  Liberia  as 
well  as  of  the  members  of  the  Colo- 
nization Society,  and  so  convinced 
of  the  keen  perception  of  what  is  due 
to  national  privilege  which  exists 
amongst,  your  citizens  in  general, 
that  I cannot  doubt  the  conclusion  to 
which  a sufficiently  extended  view 
of  the  subject  must  lead  both  in  Afri- 
ca and  in  America,  viz  : that  entire 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Liberians 
to  take  any  step  to  obtain  the  recog- 
nition of  their  existence  on  the  part 
of  a nation,  which,  like  England, 
has  possessions  in  the  vicinity,  as 


well  as  numerous  vessels  on  the 
coast,  has  brought  upon  themselves 
the  untoward  circumstance  which 
has  been  complained  of.  In  the  five 
and  twenty  years  in  which  I have 
been  interested  in  Liberia,  I have  not 
known  a single  instance  of  a Libe- 
rian visiting  this  country,  with  the 
exception  of  H.  Teague,  who  some 
years  since  spent  a few  days  at 
Liverpool,  where  he  was  ill  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  time.  I have  my- 
self received  very  interesting  com- 
munications from  the  late  excellent 
Governor  Buchanan,  and  others  from 
Judge  Benedict ; and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  some  other  correspon- 
dence has  taken  place  between  Li- 
berians and  British  subjects.  The 
evidence  of  mutual  friendship  and 
regard  have  been  furnished  both  by 
Liberian  citizens  and  British  naval 
officers.  In  the  infancy  of  the  set- 
tlement, some  of  the  latter  jeoparded 
and  sacrificed  their  lives  in  defend- 
ing the  colony  against  the  then  su- 
perior strength  of  its  savage  neigh- 
bors. Many  years  have,  notwith- 
standing, been  allowed  to  elapse 
without  the  colony  taking  a single 
official  step  to  make  even  its  exist- 
ence known  to  the  heads  of  the 
British  Government,  although  it  must 
have  been  notorious  in  Liberia,  that 
the  regulations  and  restrictions  which 
she  was  establishing  as  a nation,  in- 
terfered with  the  practice  of  British 
traders,  as  it  had  been  in  existence 
from  time  immemorial.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  such  a state  of 
things  places  a British  officer,  who 
may  be  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica, are  very  peculiar.  If  the  cap- 
tain of  a British  merchant  vessel,  a 
recognized  British  subject,  complain 
of  the  annoyance  and  loss  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected,  the  officer 
must  expose  himself  to  the  censure 
of  his  countrymen  and  his  superiors, 
if  he  fail  to  afford  that  protection  to 
the  British  flag  which  it  is  his  offi- 
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cial  duty  to  render,  provided  that  he 
cannot  show  that  the  complaining 
parties  were  themselves  in  the  wrong. 
This  he  has  hitherto  been  unable  to 
do,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  laches  of  the  Liberians  them- 
selves, for  here  the  maxim  of  the 
lawyers  is  peculiarly  applicable : — 
De  non  apparentihus  et  de  non  cx- 
istentibus  eadem  est  lex.  But  it 
seems  that,  notwithstanding  this 
omission  on  the  part  of  Liberia,  in- 
direct and  unofficial  information  re- 
specting it  has  reached  the  British 
Government,  by  which  its  sympathies 
and  interest  have  been  excited  to- 
wards the  colony.  This  may  in 
part  have  been  the  result  of  Ed. 


the  subject  under  the  favorable  at- 
tention of  the  Foreign  Office,  where 
I have  no  doubt  that  all  reasonable 
consideration  will  be  given  to  it. 

I am,  thy  respectful  friend  and  fel- 
low member  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety, 

THOMAS  HODGKIN. 
To  Wm.  McLain, 

Sec.  of  the  Jim.  Col.  Soc^y^ 
Washington^  U.  S. 


9,  Lovter  Brook  Street, 

London,  29 — 9 — 1845. 
Esteemed  Friend: — In  my  letter 
of  the  16th  instant,  which  I lost  the 
opportunity  of  sending  by  the  last 
Everett’s  private  communication.  But  jj  packet,  I confined  myself  to  one  sub- 


independently  of  this,  1 know  that||ject,  my  object  being  to  prevent  the 
Liberia  has  had  influential  friends  in  |j  growing  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
this  country,  and  I cannot  but  regard  1|  England,  which  is  springing  up  in 
the  official  communication  of  Capt.  Liberia,  in  consequence  of  a palpa- 
Jones  as  mi  evidence  of  the  efficiency  |i  ble  omission  on  her  part.  When 

! that  omission  is  supplied,  she  will 
I doubtless  have  the  full  and  undisturb- 
I ed  right  to  impose  customs,  and 
I other  dues,  at  her  own  discretion. 

; I wrote  my  former  letter  in  the  uni- 
I ted  character  of  an  Englishman,  and 
of  a warm  and  sincere  friend  of  Li- 
I beria.  What  I am  now  about  to  of- 
j fer,  is  dictated  solely  in  the  latter 
I character,  though  I think  it  is  sus- 
tained by  cosmopolite  principles. 
Though  I have  urged  the  mea- 


of  that  inlluence,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  interpretation  put  upon  it,  1 
would  unhesitatingly  appeal  to  any 
impartial  reader,  whether  it  is  not 
dictated  in  the  spirit  of  forbearance 
and  kindness  as  well  as  of  justice, 
whilst  I cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that — even  to  myself,  a friend  of 
peace,  and  the  strenuous  advocate  as 
well  as  an  admirer  of  Liberia — there 
is  something  peculiarly  offensive  in 
the  language  in  which  the  Liberians 


have  thought  fit  to  indulge,  instead  i|  sure  which  may  enable  the  Republic 


of  profiting  by  the  gentle  hint  to  cor 
reel  their  long-standing  omission. 

Had  I yielded  to  impulse,  I should 
have  written  a request,  that  ray  name 
might  be  erased  from  your  list  of 
members,  that  I might  not  be  recog- 
nized as  the  associate  of  those  who 
foment  feelings  of  hostility  to  my 
country;  but  I preferred  an  opposite 
course,  and  in  the  hope  that  time  and 
reflection  would  enable  not  the  Libe- 
rians only,  but  also  some  of  their 
friends  in  America,  to  perceive  their 


; to  raise  a revenue  from  vessels  visit- 
ing her  ports,  I feel  that  she  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  her  own  interest 
by  doing  so.  In  common  with  my 
friends  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
I have  looked  forward  to  the  great 
and  prosperous  extension  ’of  the  Re- 
public. This  will  probably  be  effect- 
ed more  by  the  annexation  of  native 
tribes,  than  by  the  influx  of  Ameri- 
can emigrants,  even  should  the  re- 
sources of  the  Colonization  Society 
be  more  in  proportion  to  its  merits 


mistake,  I have  taken  steps  to  bring  ! than  they  are  at  present.  Principle 
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and  experience  unite  to  teach  the 
lesson  that,  the  annexation  of  the 
native  tribes,  their  allegiance  to  the 
Government,  and  their  obedience  to 
its  laws,  will  be  impeded  by  any 
restrictions  which  interfere  with  their 
past  freedom  of  trade.  The  example 
of  New  Zealand,  in  w’hich  tlie  suc- 
cess of  British  colonization  in  a fine 
field  has  been  greatly  marred,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  illustrations  which 
can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
view  which  I am  taking.  Captain 
Fitzroy  found  it  necessary  to  repeal  I 
the  customs  in  order  to  pacify  the 
natives;  and  a colonist  informs  me 
that  the  extension  of  mutually  profit- 
able business  was  prompt  and  high- 
ly gratifying.  Other  mistakes  have 
complicated  that  alTair,  but  the  prin-  j 
ciple  for  which  I plead  was  fully  j 
borne  out.  The  extension  of  Libe-  j 
rian  rule  along  the  coast,  will  be  one  |! 
of  the  most  eflfectual  means  of  sup-  ; 
pressing  the  slave  trade,  and  the  sup-  ! 
pression  of  wealthy  slave  factories  | 
will  produce  a temporary  check  to 
general  trade  on  the  neighboring 
parts  of  the  coast  where  lawful  traders 
had  facilities  for  selling  their  goods 
in  exchange  for  the  dollars  paid  by 
the  slavers.  Consequently,  whilst  i 
it  is  a matter  of  justice  and  policy  to  I! 
let  the  natives  who  are  abandoning  !| 
the  slave  trade,  carry  on  any  legiti- 
mate commerce  which  they  can  sub- 
stitute for  it,  the  more  important  ports 
of  the  Republic  will  reap  the  benefit 
of  throwing  off  the  same  restrictions 
from  themselves,  seeing  that  the 
foreign  trader  would  prefer  running 
into  them  and  finding  every  accommo- 
dation in  conjunction  with  free  trade, 
to  the  uncertain  chances  of  leaving 
goods  deposited  with  native  traders 
whose  facilities  are  temporarily  di- 
minished. Liberia  will  thus  become, 
what  it  ought  to  be,  the  mart  of  Af- 
rican productions  in  exchange  for  the 
manufactured  goods  of  the  civilized 
world  ; and  although  the  Republic  ! 


has  not  the  advantage  of  a mighty 
stream,  navigable  from  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  yet  whilst  such 
streams  are  nearly  closed  by  their 
pestilential  deltas,  like  the  Niger,  or 
by  foreign  regulation,  like  the  Sene- 
gal and  the  Gaboon,  which  are  held 
by  the  French,  the  new  roads  of  the 
Republic  need  scarcely  fear  their 
eompetition,  as  they  must  become 
the  favorite  channels  for  land  car- 
riage. An  almost  unlimited  influx 
of  goods  and  capital  may  take  place, 
and  the  prosperous  trade  of  a free 
port,  and  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
adjoining  territory,  would  abundant- 
ly compensate  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
customs.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
prosperity  must  advance  but  slowly, 
or  be  wholly  obstructed,  if  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  colony  are  such  as 
to  throw  her  ports  out  of  favor  with 
the  trading  vessels,  the  captains  of 
which  will  unscrupulously  encourage 
a contraband  traffic,  even^vhen  the 
Republic  is  recognized,  and  her  right 
to  exact  duties  fully  acknowledged. 

I am,  thy  respectful  friend, 

THOMAS  HODGKIN. 

P.  S.  I should  like  these  letters  to 
appear  in  the  Repository,  for  the  sake 
I of  the  colony  as  well  as  in  justice  to 
I England,  which  has  not  been  fairly 
I dealt  with. 


Londox,  Oct.  3,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  : — Our  excellent  and 
benevolent  friend.  Dr.  Hodgkin,  has 
read  to  me  the  enclosed  letter  to  you. 
I fully  concur  with  him  in  the  im- 
portance of  having  Liberia  acknow- 
ledged as  an  independent  nation  by 
the  respectable  nations  of  the  world 
— the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  &c.  Liberia  is  now  in  the 
anomalous  situation  of  being  neither 
a recognized  colony  of  the  American 
Government,  neither  is  it  a free  and 
independent  and  recognized  State. 
It  is  only  the  colony  of  a society  of 
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benevolent  individuals  in  the  United 
States,  and  until  it  be  recognized  as 
an  independent  nation  or  as  an  Ame- 
rican Colony,  the  difficulties  and  col- 
lisions with  British,  French,  "and 
other  naval  commanders  may  be  ex- 
pected, however  much  to  be  lament- 
ed and  deplored.  I hope  most  sin- 
cerely that  Liberia  will  be  declared 
a free  and  independent  State,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  can  procure 
its  acknowledgment  by  the  govern- 
ments of  France  and  England,  pro- 
vided our  American  Government  set 
the  example.  I have  already  spoken 
on  this  subject  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
last  March  when  in  Paris,  and  he 
appeared  very  favorably  disposed, 
and  has  a warm  and  friendly  feeling 
in  favor  of  this  germ  of  what,  I trust, 
will  become  a great  and  respectable 
nation.  Dr.  Hodgkin  most  liberally 
and  benevolently  offered  to  lodge  the 
envoy  of  Liberia  should  one  be  sent 
to  London,  and  he  and  I will  do 
every  thing  in  our  power  to  promote 
his  views  in  coming  here.  He  might 
be  the  envoy  near  the  French  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  the  envoy  to  the 
English  government,  and  thus  di- 


minish the  expense  ofsending  such  an 
indispensable  messenger  to  Europe. 
After  the  colored  man  (I  hope  none 
other  will  be  sent)  shall  have  ar- 
ranged all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
done,  he  might  return  to  his  own 
country,  and  let  the  excellent  Dr, 
Hodgkin  act  for  the  Liberian  govern- 
ment. There  is  not  a more  warm- 
hearted and  true  friend  of  the  African 
and  of  Liberia  than  Dr.  H.,  who  is 
benevolence  itself.  Besides,  every 
one  loves  and  reveres  him,  and  in 
consequence  he  has  great  influence, 
and  he  can  do  more  for  any  cause 
that  he  advocates  than  most  men. 
I have  written  to  my  friend,  Mr.  E. 
Cresson,  on  this  subject,  and  I beg 
to  refer  you  to  him. 

Hoping,  whenever  I can  serve  the 
cause  of  Liberia,  in  which  I feel  the 
deepest  possible  interest,  that  )^ou 
will  employ  me,  I beg  to  subscribe 
myself,  dear  sir,  though  personally 
unknown  to  you,  yours  most  truly 
and  respectfully, 

GERARD  RALSTON. 
To  the  Rev.  Wm.  McLain, 

Washington  City. 


iTateet  frnm  iTtb^ria. 


Government  House, 
Monrovia^  Aug.  2,  1845. 

Sir  ; — Having  written  to  you  so 
recently,  I have  nothing  at  present 
worth  communicating.  The  affairs  of 
the  colony  are  progressing  in  their 
regular  order,  peace  and  quietness 
prevail  throughout  our  borders. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  quan- 
tity of  rain  that  has  fallen  within  the 
last  two  months,  the  commercial  ope- 
rations of  the  colony  have  rather  flag- 
ged— still  considerable  improvement 
is  going  on.  Several  respectable  | 
buildings  are  being  erected  and  old  ! 


1 ones  undergoing  repairs.  Among 
j the  former,  we  have  going  up  in  town 
a commodious  and  permanent  market 
house,  which  we  hope  to  have  finish- 
! ed  soon,  as  such  a building  is  very 
I much  needed. 

The  health  of  the  colony  is  remark- 
ably good,  and  the  colonists  turning 
their  attention  more  than  ever  to  agri- 
culture. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
officer  who  took  Mr.  Benson’s  vessel 
to  Sierra  Leone,  her  trial  has  been  de- 
layed, and  will  probably  not  proceed 
I for  several  weeks,  as  the  examination 
! cannot  take  place  until  the  return  of 
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the  “ Lily”  to  Sierra  Leone,  (the  ves- 
sel that  captured  her.)  / 

We  have  had  no  visit  from  any  of 
Her  Majesty’s  officers  since  my  last 
letter;  I suppose  they  are  waiting  for 
instructions  from  their  government. 

I think  we  have  never  been  longer 
without  American  news ; now  six 
months  since  we  have  had  aline  from 
you,  and  upwards  of  four  months  since 
the  latest  dates  of  American  papers. 

We  are  anxious  to  learn  something 
respecting  the  existing  difficulties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain — rumor  has  it,  that  a v/ar  is 
inevitable  ; this,  however,  I cannot 
bring  my  mind  to  believe — but  we  are 
particularly  anxious  to  hear  from  you, 
and  to  see  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Directors;  and  have  our 
minds  placed  at  rest  respecting  the 
encroachments  of  British  traders.  I 
am  sure  the  subject  must  have  claim- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Board ; and 
hope  to  find  that  they  have  settled 
definitely  this  unpleasant  controver- 
sy. For,  sir,  until  these  colonies  are 
placed  in  a situation,  or  their  position 
so  defined,  as  will  enable  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nations,  to  exercise 
national  rights,  and  compel  foreign- 


ers to  respect  their  rights,  we  must 
remain  the  subjects  of  continual  Brit- 
ish persecution, and  suffer  all  the  abuse 
and  annoyances  that  unprincipled 
British  traders  may  think  proper  to 
heap  upon  us,  even  within  our  own 
territory. 

This  vessel  brings  us  sad  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  M.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
Mission  establishment  at  the  Gaboon. 
Mr. Wilson,  it  seems,  inconsequence 
of  repeated  annoyances,  and  some 
recent  outrage  committed  by  the 
French,  has  determined  to  abandon 
I the  station  : — this  will  be  unfortunate. 

A few  weeks  ago  one  of  Her  Majes- 
ty’s brigs,  the  Pantaloon,  fell  in  with 
a slaver,  to  leeward,  a large  ship 
I heavily  armed,  and  was  beaten  off 
j with  a loss  of  twenty-six  men  killed 
I and  one  officer  wounded. 

Accompanying  you  will  receive 
the  accounts  from  the  store  for  the 
quarter  ending  30th  June. 

I am,  sir,  respectfully. 

Yours,  <fec.,  &c., 

I J.J.  ROBERTS, 

j Rev.  Wm,  McLain, 

Sec.  Am.  Col.  SoCy^ 

I Washington  City,  D.  C. 
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Anchored  at  Cape  Palmas.  This 
colony  is  independent  of  Liberia 
proper,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  patronage  of  the  Maryland  State 
Colonization  Society.  Its  title  is 
Maryland  in  Liberia.  The  local 
government  is  composed  of  an  agent 
and  an  assistant  agent,  both  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Society  at  home 
for  two  years  ; a secretary,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  agents  annually  ; and 
a vice  agent,  two  counsellors,  a 
register,  a sheriff,  a treasurer,  and 
a committee  on  new  emigrants,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  people.  Several 


minor  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
agent,  who  is  entrusted  with  great 
powers.  The  judiciary  consists  of 
the  agent,  and  a competent  number 
of  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  him,  and  two  of  whom, 
together  with  the  agent,  constitute 
the  supreme  court.  A single  justice 
has  jurisdiction  in  small  criminal 
cases,  and  in  all  civil  cases  where 
the  claim  does  not  exceed  twenty 
dollars. 

Male  colored  people,  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  are  entitled  to  vote,  if 
they  hold  land  in  their  own  right, 
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or  pay  a tax  of  one  dollar.  Every  | 
emigrant  must  sign  a pledge  to  sup-  j 
port  the  constitution,  and  to  refrain  I 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  except  | 
in  case  of  sickness.  By  a pro- 1 
vision  of  the  constitution,  emigration 
is  never  to  be  prohibited.  | 

Our  boat  attempted  to  land  at  | 
some  rocks,  just  outside  of  the  port,  I 
in  order  to  avoid  crossing  the  bar ; | 
but  as  the  tide  was  low  and  the  surf  j 
troublesome,  we  found  it  impracti- ! 
cable.  I hate  a bar ; there  is  no  | 
fair  play  about  it.  The  long  rollers 
come  in  from  the  sea,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  seem  to  pile  themselves  up  so 
as  inevitably  to  overwhelm  you,  un- 
less you  have  skillful  rowers,  a good 
helmsman,  and  a lively  boat.  At 
one  moment,  perhaps,  your  keel 
touches  the  sand  ; the  next,  you  are 
lifted  upon  a wave' and  come  swiftly 
along  for  many  yards,  while  the  men 
lie  on  their  oars,  or  only  pull  an  oc- 
casional stroke  to  keep  the  boat’s 
head  right.  Now  they  give  away 
with  a will,  to  escape  a white-crested 
wave  that  comes  trembling  and  roar- 
ing after  them  ; and  now  again  they 
cease  rowing,  or  back-water,  await- 
ing a favorable  moment  to  cross. 
Should  you  get  into  a trough  of  the 
sea,  you  stand  a very  pretty  chance 
to  be  swamped,  and  have  your  boat 
rolled  over  and  over  upon  its  crew  ; 
while,  perchance,  a hungry  shark  may 
help  himself  to  a leg  or  arm. 

Pulling  across  this  ugly  barrier, 
we  landed  at  the  only  wharf  of  which 
the  colony  can  boast.  There  is  here 
a stone  warehouse,  but  of  no  great 
size.  In  front  of  it  lay  a large  log, 
som^  thirty  feet  long,  on  which 
twelve  or  fourteen  full  grown  natives 
were  roosting,  precisely  like  turkeys 
on  a pole.  They  are  accustomed  to  sit 
for  hours  together,  in  this  position, 
resting  upon  their  heels.  A girl 
presented  us  with  a note,  informing 
all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  Mrs. 


would  do  our  washing;  but  as 

the  ship’s  stay  was  to  be  short,  we 
turned  our  attention  to  the  cattle,  of 
which  a score  or  two  were  feeding  in 
the  vicinity.  They  are  small,  but 
having  been  acclimated,  are  sleek 
and  well-conditioned.  As  I have 
before  observed,  it  is  a well-establish- 
ed fact,  that  all  four-footed  emigrants 
are  not  less  subject  to  the  coast  fever 
than  bipeds.  Horses,  cattle,  and 
even  fowls,  whether  imported  or 
brought  from  the  interior  to  the  coast, 
speedily  sicken  and  often  die. 

I dined  with  Mr.  Russwurm,  the 
colonial  agent,  a man  of  distinguished 
ability  and  of  collegiate  education. 
He  gave  me  some  monkey  skins  and 
other  curiosities,  and  favored  me 
with  much  information  respecting 
the  establishment.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  place  is  eighty  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit,  which  is  some- 
thing less  than  that  of  Monrovia,  on 
account  of  its  being  more  open  to  the 
sea.  The  colony  comprises  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  inhabitants,  all  of 
whom  dwell  within  four  miles  of 
the  cape.  Besides  the  settlement  of 
Harper,  situated  on  the  cape  itself, 
there  is  that  of  Mount  Tubman, 
(named  in  honor  of  Mr.  T.  of  Geor- 
gia,) which  lies  beyond  Mount 
Vaughan,  and  three  and  a half  miles 
from  Cape  Palmas.  There  is  no  road 
to  the  interior  of  the  country,  except 
a native  path.  The  agents,  with  a 
party  of  twenty,  recently  penetrated 
about  seventy  miles  into  the  Bush, 
passing  through  two  tribes,  and  com- 
ing to  a third,  of  large  numbers  and 
strength.  The  king  of  the  latter 
tribe  has  a large  town,  where  many 
manufactures  are  carried  on,  such  as 
iron  implements  and  wooden  furni- 
ture of  various  kinds.  He  refused 
Mr.  Russwurm  an  escort,  alleging 
that  there  was  war,  but  sent  his  son 
to  the  coast  to  see  the  black-white 
people  and  their  improvements. 

A large  native  tribe,  the  Grebo., 
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dwells  at  Gape  Palmas  in  the  midst 
of  the  colonists.  Their  conical  huts, 
to  the  number  of  some  hundreds, 
presents  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  scene.  Opposite  the  town,  , 
upon  an  uninhabited  island  at  no 
great  distance,  the  dead  are  exposed,  i 
clad  in  their  best  apparel,  and  furnish- 
ed with  food,  cloth,  crockery  and  oth- 
er articles.  A canoe  is  placed  over 
the  body.  This  island  of  the  dead  ,| 
is  called  by  a name,  which,  in  the  i 
plainest  of  English,  signifies  *•  go  to  , 
hell ; ’’  a circumstance  that  seems  F 
to  imply  very  gloomy  anticipations  F 
as  to  tlie  fate  of  their  deceased  brelh- , 
ren  on  the  part  of  these  poor  Grebes.  |j 
As  a badge  of  mourning,  they  wear 
cloth  of  dark  blue  instead  of  gayer 
colors.  Dark  blue  is  universally 
along  the  coast  the  hue  indicative  of 
mourning.  1^ 

The  Fishmen  at  Cape  Palmas, ; 
as  well  as  at  most  other  places  on 
the  coast,  refuse  to  sell  fish  to  be 
eaten  on  board  of  vessels,  believing 
that  the  remains  of  the  dead  fish  will 
frighten  away  the  living  ones. 

Leaving  the  ship  in  one  of  our 
boats,  pulled  by  Kroomen,  we  cross- 
ed the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mesu-  !l 
rado,  and  in  ten  minutes  afterwards 
were  alongside  of  the  colonial  wharf. 
Half  a dozen  young  natives  and  colo- 
nists issued  from  a small  house  to 
watch  our  landing;  but  their  curiosi- 
ty was  less  instructive  and  annoying, 
than  would  have  been  the  same  num- 
ber of  New  York  boys,  at  the  lan- 
ding of  a foreign  man-of-war’s  boat. 
On  our  part,  we  looked  around  us  with 
interest  which  even  common-place 
objects  possess  for  those  whose  * 
daily  spectacle  is  nothing  more  varied 
than  the  sea  and  sky.  Even  the 
most  ordinary  shore  scenery  becomes 
captivating,  after  a week  or  two  on 
shipboard.  Two  colonists  were 
sawing  plank  in  the  shade  of  the 
large  stone  storehouse  of  the  colo- 
ny. Ascending  the  hill  we  passed  the 
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printing  office  of  the  Liberia  Herald, 
where  two  workmen  were  printing 
the  colonial  laws.  The  publication 
of  the  newspaper  had  been  suspend- 
ed for  nearly  three  months,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  accomplish  work  of  more 
pressing  importance.  Proceeding 
onward  we  came  to  the  governor’s 
house,  and  were  received  with  that 
gentleman’s  usual  courtesy.  The 
house  is  well  furnished,  and  arranged 
for  a hot  climate  ; it  is  situated  near 
the  highest  point  of  the  principal 
street,  and  commands  from  its  piaz- 
za a view  of  most  of  the  edifices  in 
Monrovia  town. 

The  fort  is  on  the  highest  ground 
in  the  village,  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  ; it  is  of  stone,  trian- 
gular in  shape,  and  has  a good  deal 
the  appearance  of  an  American  pound 
for  cattle,  but  this  point  the  street 
descends  in  both  directions.  About 
fifty  houses  are  in  view.  First,  the 
the  Government  House,  opposite  to 
which  stands  the  neat  dwellings  of 
Judge  Benedict  and  Doctor  Day. 
Further  on  you  perceive  the  largest 
house  in  the  village,  erected  by  Rev. 
Mr.  “Williams,  of  the  Methodist  mis- 
sion. On  the  right  is  a one-story 
brick  house  and  two  or  three  wooden 
ones.  A large  stone  edifice,  intended 
for  a court-house  and  legislative  hall, 

: has  recently  been  completed.  The 
street  itself  is  wide  enough  for  a spa- 
cious pasture,  and  aflbrds  abundance 
of  luxuriant  grass,  through  which 
runs  two  or  three  well-trodden  foot 
paths.  Apart  from  the  village,  on 
the  cape  we  discerned  the  light-house, 
the  base  of  which  is  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea. 

Went  ashore  in  the  second  cutter. 

I The  Kroomen  managed  her  sobung- 
. lingly,  that  on  striking  the  beach,  she 
’ swung  broadside  to  the  sea.  In  this 
position,  a wave  rolled  into  her,  half 
! filled  the  boat,  and  drenched  us  from 
j head  to  foot.  Apprehending  she  would 
! roll  over  upon  us  and  break  our  limbs 
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or  backs,  we  jumped  into  the  water! 
and  waded  ashore. 

While  in  the  village,  I visited  the 
court-house  to  hear  the  trial  of  a ; 
cause  involving  eighthundred  dollars. 
Governor  Roberts  acted  as  judge, and 
displayed  a great  deal  of  dignity  in 
presiding,  and  much  wisdom  and  good  ' 
sense  in  his  decision.  This  is  the 
highest  court  of  the  colony.  There  ; 
are  no  regularly  educated  lawyers  in 
Liberia,  devoting  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  profession ; but  the 
pleading  seems  to  be  done  principally  ; 
by  the  medical  faculty.  Two  doc-! 
tors  were  of  counsel  in  the  case  allu- 
ded to,  and  talked  of  Coke,  Black- ; 
stone,  and  Kent,  as  learnedly  as  if  it 
had  been  the  business  of  their  lives  ! 
to  unravel  legal  mysteries.  The ! 
pleadings  were  simple,  and  the  argu- 
ments  brief,  for  the  judge  kept  them 
strictly  to  the  point.  An  action  for 
slander  was  afterwards  tried,  in  I 
which  damages  were  laid  at  one  hun-  i 
dred  dollars.  One  of  the  medico- i 
juris-counsels  opened  the  cause  with  ' 
an  appeal  to  the  feelings,  and  wrought ; 
his  own  sensibilities  to  such  a pitch  ! 
as  to  declare,  that,  though  his  client  | 
asked  only  for  one  hundred  dollars,  I 
he  considered  the  jury  bound  in  con-  I 
science  to  give  him  two.  The  doc-  | 
tor  aftei  wards  told  me  that  he  had  ' 
walked  eighty  miles  to  act  as  counsel : 
in  this  court.  A tailor  argued  stout- 
ly for  the  defendant,  but  with  little  ! 
success ; his  client  was  fined  twenty  | 
dollars.  j 

On  our  return,  a companion  and 
myself  look  passage  for  the  ship  in  | 
a native  canoe.  These  little  vessels  | 
are  scooped  out  of  a log,  and  are  even  I 
of  less  size  and  capacity  than  the  | 
birch  canoes  of  our  Indians,  and  so  ! 
light  that  two  men,  using  each  a sin-  { 
gle  hand,  may  easily  carry  them  from  i 
place  to  place.  Our  weight  caused  j 
the  frail  bark  to  sit  so  deep  in  the  j 
water,  that  before  reaching  the  ship  | 
we  underwent  another  drenching.  | 


Three  changes  of  linen  in  one  day 
are  altogether  too  expensive  and  trou- 
blesome. 

November  1st.  Went  up  to  St. 
Paul’s  river  on  a pleasure  excursion, 
with  the  governor  and  several  men 
of  less  note.  We  touched  at  the 
public  farm,  and  found  only  a single 
man  in  charge.  The  sugar-cane  was 
small  in  size,  was  ill-weeded,  and  to 
my  eye  did  not  appear  flourishing. 
The  land  is  apparently  good  and  suit- 
able, but  labor  is  deficient,  and  my 
impressions  were  not  favorable  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation. 
The  mill  was  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  kettles  were  full  of 
foul  water.  We  landed  likewise  at 
New  Georgia,  a settlement  of  recap- 
tured Africans ; there  was  here  a pretty 
good  appearance,  both  of  people  and 
farms.  We  called  also  at  Caldwell, 
a rich  tract  of  level  land,  of  which  a 
space  of  about  two  miles  is  cultivated 
by  comfortable  and  happy-looking 
colonists.  A very  pleasant  dinner 
was  furnished  by  the  governor  at 
what  was  once  a great  slave  station, 
and  the  proprietor  of  which  is  still 
hostile  to  the  colonists,  and  to  both 
English  and  Americans,  for  breaking 
up  the  trade.  We  saw  several  alli- 
gators. One  of  them,  about  three 
feet  in  length,  lay  on  a log  with  his 
mouth  wide  open  catching  flies. 

I From  the  whole  course  of  my  ob- 
servations, I cannot  but  feel  satisfied 
; that ‘the  colonists  are  better  oft’  here 
i than  in  America.  They  are  more 
independent,  as  healthy,  and  much 
: happier.  Agriculture  will  doubtless 
; be  their  chief  employment,  but,  for 
! years  to  come,  the  sugar-cane  cannot 
; be  carried  to  any  considerable  extent, 
i There  are  many  calls  upon  the  re- 
! sources  of  the  Colonization  Society 
and.  the  inhabitants,  more  pressing 
and  which  promise  a readier  and 
greater  return.  A large  capital  should 
j be  invested  in  the  business,  in  order 
I to  render  it  profitable.  The  want  of 
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a steam  mill,  to  grind  the  cane,  has 
been  severely  felt.  Ignorance  of  the 
most  appropriate  soil,  and  of  the  most  i 
productive  kind  of  cane,  and  the  best 
methods  of  planting  and  grinding  it, 
have  likewise  contributed  to  retard 
the  cultivation  of  sugar.  But  the 
grand  difficulty  is  the  want  of  a j 
ready  capital  and  a high  price  of  labor.  | 
The  present  wages  of  labor  are 
from  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents  per 
day.  The  natives  refuse  to  work 
among  the  canes,  on  account  of  tlie 
prickly  nature  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
irritating  property  of  a gum  that  ex- | 
tides  from  them.  Yet  it  may  be  | 
doubted  whether  the  colony  will  ever 
make  sugar  to  any  important  extent, 
unless  some  method  be  found  to  ap-  | 
ply  native  labor  to  that  purpose.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  is  no  more  successful  ■ 
than  the  public  efforts.  A plantation 'i 
has  been  commenced  at  Millsburg,  i, 
and  prosecuted  with  great  diligence,  i; 
but  with  no  auspicious  results.  Sugar  || 
has  been  made,  indeed,  but  at  a cost  | 
of  three  times  as  much,  per  pound,  [ 
as  would  have  purchased  it. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  is  univer- : 
sal  in  Africa.  The  natives  never 
neglect  it,  for  fear  of  famine.  For 
an  upland  crop,  the  rice-lands  are 
turned  over  and  planted  in  March 
and  April.  In  September  and  Octo-  j 
ber  the  rice  is  reaped,  beaten  out,  and  | 
cleansed  for  market  or  storing.  The  !i 
lower  crop,  on  the  contrary,  is  plant-  j' 
ed  in  September,  October,  and  No- || 
vember,  in  marshy  land,  and  harvest-  i 
ed  in  March  and  April.  Lands  will  | 
not  produce  two  successive  crops  | 
without  manuring  and  ploughing ; : 
about  two  bushels  of  seed  are  sown 
to  the  acre;  and  the  crop,  on  the 
acre  of  upland,  is  about  thirty 
bushels,  and  from  forty  to  forty-five 
bushels  on  the  low  lands.  The  rice  is 
transported  to  market  on  the  backs  of 
natives,  packed  in  bundles  of  about  |j 
three  feet  long  and  nine  inches  in  |j 
diameter.  The  wrappers  are  made  ij 


of  large  leaves,  bound  together  by 
cords  of  bark.  The  load  is  sustain- 
ed by  shoulder-straps  and  by  a band 
passing  round  the  forehead  of  the 
bearer. 

Cassada  is  a kind  of  yam,  and 
sends  up  a tall  stalk,  with  light  green 
leaves.  It  has  a long  root,  looking 
like  a piece  of  wood  with  the  brown 
bark  on ; the  interior  is  white  and 
and  mealy,  rather  insipid  but  nutri- 
tious, and  invaluable  as  an  article  of 
food  ; it  is  raised  from  the  seed,  root 
or  stem,  the  latter  being  considered 
preferable.  Its  yield  is  very  great ; 
in  six  months  it  is  fit  to  dig,  and  may 
be  preserved  fifteen  or  eighteen 
months  in  the  ground,  but  ceases  to 
be  eatable  in  three  or  four  days  after 
being  dug.  Tapioca  is  manufactured 
from  this  root.  Indian  corn  is  plant- 
ed in  May  and  harvested  in  Septem- 
ber ; or,  if  planted  in  July,  it  ripens 
in  November  and  December.  Sweet 
potatoes  constitutes  one  of  die 
main  reliances  of  the  colonists; 
they  are  raised  from  seeds,  roots,  or 
vines,  but  most  successfully  from  the 
latter.  The  season  of  planting  is  in 
May  or  June,  and  the  crop  ripens 
four  months  later.  Plantains  and 
bananas  are  a valuable  product ; 
they  are  propagated  from  suckers, 
which  yield  a first  crop  in  about  a 
year.  The  top  is  cut  down,  and 
new  stalks  spring  from  the  root. 
Ground-nuts  are  the  same  article 
peddled  by  the  old  women  at  our 
street  corners  under  the  name  of  pea- 
nuts, so  called  from  the  close  resem- 
blance of  the  bush  to  the  tops  of  the 
sweet  pea.  This  nut  is  used  in 
England  for  making  oil.  The  cocoa 
is  a bulbous  root  cf  the  size  of  a tea 
cup,  and  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  artichoke.  Pine  apples,  small 
but  finely  flavored,  grow  wild  in  the 
woods,  and  are  abundant  in  their 
season. 

In  concluding  these  very  imperfect 
and  miscellaneous  observations  on 
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the  agriculture  of  Liberia,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  farmers’  life  and 
modes  of  labor  are  different  from 
those  of  the  same  class  in  other 
countries  ; inasmuch  as  there  is  here 
no  spring,  autumn,  or  winter.  The 
year  is  a perpetual  summer  ; therein, 
if  in  nothing  else,resembling'the  cli- 
mate of  the  original  Paradise,  to 
which  men  of  all  colors  look  back 
as  the  birth-place  of  their  species. 
The  culture  of  the  soil  appears  to  be 
emphatically  the  proper  occupation 
of  the  Liberians.  Many  persons 
have  anticipated  making  money 
more  easily  by  trade  ; but  being  un- 
accustomed to  commercial  pursuits, 
and  possessing  but  little  capital,  by 
far  the  greater  number  soon  find 
themselves  bankrupt  and  burthened 
by  debt.  With  these  evidences  of 
the  inequality,  on  their  part,  of  com- 
petition with  vessels  trading  on  the 
coast,  and  with  the  established  traders 
of  the  colony,  the  inhabitants  are 
now  turning  their  attention  more  ex- 
clusively to  agriculture. 

Anchored  at  Sinou  at  noon. 

Ashore.  Visited  Fishtown,  a well 
built  native  village,  containing  prob- 
ably four  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is 
within  about  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  colonial  dwellings.  The  people 
are  said  to  have  committed  many  dep- 
redations upon  the  colonists ; and 
there  is  an  evident  intention  of  driving 
them  off.  This  is  the  tribe  with  which 
we  are  to  hold  a palaver.  There 
are  two  grand  divisions  of  native  Afri- 
cans on  the  western  coast,  the  Fish- 
men  and  the  Bushmen ; the  latter 
being  inhabitants  of  the  interior ; and 
the  former  comprising  all  the  tribes 
along  the  sea  shore,  who  gain  a sub- 
sistence by  fishing,  trading  between 
the  Bushmen  and  foreign  vessels,  and 
laboring  on  shipboard.  The  Kroo- 
raen  so  often  mentioned,  are  in  some 
respects  a distinct  and  separate  peo- 
ple ; although  a large  portion,  prob- 
ably nine-tenths  of  those  bearing  that 
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name,  are  idential  with  theFishmen. 
The  latter  are  generally  treacherous 
and  deceitful ; the  Kroomen  are 
much  more  honest,  but  still  are  not 
to  be  trusted  without  reserved  dis- 
crimination. 

The  government  of  these  people  and 
of  the  natives  generally,  is  nominally 
monarchical,  but  democratic  in  sub- 
stance. The  regal  office  appears  to 
be  hereditary  in  a family,  but  not  to 
descend  according  to  our  ideas  of  lin- 
eal succession.  The  power  of  a king 
is  greatly  circumscribed  by  the  privi- 
lege, which  every  individual  in  the 
tribe  possesses,  of  calling  a palaver. 
If  a man  deems  himself  injured,  he 
demands  a full  discussion  of  his  rights 
or  wrongs  in  presence  of  the  rulers 
and  the  tribe.  The  head  man  sits  in 
judgment,  and  substantial  justice  is 
generally  done.  There  are  persons, 
celebrated  for  their  power  and  copi- 
ousness of  talking,  who  appear  as 
counsel  in  behalf  of  the  respective 
parties.  The  more  distinguished  of 
these  advocates  are  sometimes  sent 
for  from  a distance  of  two  or  three 
hundred  miles,  to  speak  at  a palaver ; 
and,  in  such  cases,  they  leave  all 
other  employment  and  hurry  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

It  would  appear  that  on  other  parts 
of  the  coast,  or  further  in  the  interior, 
the  native  kings  possess  more  power 
and  assume  greater  state,  than  those 
who  have  come  under  my  notice. 
The  king  of  Appollonia,  adjoining 
Axim  Territory,  is  said  to  be  very 
rich  and  powerful.  If  the  report  of  his 
nearest  civilized  neighbor,  the  gover- 
nor of  Axim,  is  to  be  credited,  this 
potentate’s  house  is  furnished  most 
sumptuously  in  European  style. — 
Gold  cups,  pitchers,  and  plates, 
are  used  at  his  table,  with  furniture 
of  corresponding  magnificence  in  all 
the  departments  of  his  household. 
He  possesses  large  treasuries,  bullion 
and  gold  dust.  The  governor  of 
Dixcove  informed  me,  that,  about 
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four  years  ago,  he  accompanied  an  | 
English  expedition  against  Appollo-  | 
nia,  which  is  still  claimed  by  England 
although  her  fort  there  has  been  aban- 
doned. On  their  approach  the  king 
fled  and  left  them  masters  of  the  i 
place.  Some  of  the  English  soldiers  ‘ 
opened  the  sepulchre  of  the  king  last 
deceased,  and  took  away  an  unknown 
amount  of  gold.  Afterwards,  by  order 
of  the  governor,  the  remainder  was 
taken  from  the  grave  amounting  to 
several  hundred  dollars.  Together 
with  the  treasure,  numerous  articles  ; 
had  been  buried,  such  as  a knife,  plate 
and  cup,  swords,  guns,  cloth,  goods  | 
of  various  kinds,  and  in  short,  every  ' 
thing  that  the  king  had  required 
while  alive.  There  were  also  four  ■ 
skeletons,  two  of  each  sex,  buried  be  - 1 
neath  the  royal  coffin.  i 

It  is  said  that  sixty  victims  were  | 
sacrificed  on  occasion  of  the  funeral, 
of  whom  only  the  most  distinguished 
were  allowed,  even  in  death,  toap-' 
proach  their  master  so  nearly,  and  act 
as  his  immediate  attendants  in  the 
world  of  spirits.  The  splendor  of 
an  African  funeral  on  the  Gold  Coast 
is  unparalleled.  It  is  customary  for 
persons  of  wealth  to  smear  the  corpse 
of  their  friends  with  oil,  and  then  to ; 
powder  them  with  gold  dust  from  , 
head  to  foot,  so  as  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  bronzed  or  golden 
statues.  I 

The  present  king  of  Appollonia 
deposited  six  hundred  ounces  of  gold 
(about  ten  thousand  dollars)  with  the  j 
governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  as  ' 
security  for  his  good  behavior.  His  : 
cellar  is  well  supplied  with  rare  wines  ; 
which  he  offers  liberally  to  strangers 
who  land  at  his  residence.  All  these  ! 
circumstances,  and  this  barbaric  mag-  | 
nificence,  indicates  a far  different 
condition  from  that  of  the  native 
kings  in  the  vicinity  of  Liberia,  who 
live  simply  like  their  subjects,  on 
vegetables  and  fish,  and  one  of  whom 
was  proud  to  array  himself  in  a cast- 


1 off  garment  of  my  own.  Their 
I wealth  consists  not  in  gold,  plate,  or 
I bullion,  but  in  crockery  and  earthen- 
i ware.  Not  only  the  kings,  but  all 
I the  rich  natives,  accumulate  articles 
of  this  kind,  until  their  dwellings  re- 

■ semble  warehouses  of  crockery, 
j Perhaps  fifty  white-wash  bowls,  with 
I as  many  pitchers,  mugs,  and  plates, 

may  be  seen  around  the  room  ; and 
when  these  utensils  become  so  nu- 
merous as  to  excite  the  envy  of  the 
' tribe,  the  owners  are  said  to  bury 
: them  in  the  earth. 

I In  the  house  of  King  Glass  (so 
! named,  I presume,  from  the  trans- 
j parency  of  his  character)  I noticed 
i the  first  indications  of  a taste  for  the 
I fine  arts.  Seventy  coarse  colored 
! engravings,  glazed  and  framed  and 
1 suspended  on  the  walls,  and  what 
I was  most  curious,  nearly  all  of  them 
i were  copies  of  the  same  print,  a 
; portrait  of  King  William  the  Fourth. 

I Jt  is  to  be  desired  that  some 
; missionary  should  give  an  account 
of  the  degree  and  kind  of  natural 
religion  among  the  native  tribes. 

■ Their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  sas- 
i sy-wood  to  discover  guilt  or  inno- 
! cence,  indicates  a faith  in  an  invisi- 
; ble  equity.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, select  the  most  rediculous  of 
animals,  the  monkey,  as  their  visi- 

: ble  symbol  of  the  Deity  ; or,  as  ap- 
pears more  probable,  they  stand  in 
i spiritual  dread  of  him  from  an  idea 
that  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  again 
embodied  in  this  shape.  Under  this 
impression,  they  pay  a kind  of  wor- 
ship to  the  monkey,  and  never  kill 
! him  near  a burial-place;  and  though 
in  other  situations  they  kill  and  eat 
I them,  they  endeavor  to  propitiate 
j his  favor  by  respectful  language, 
and  the  use  of  charms.  Other  na- 
tives in  the  neighborhood  of  Ga- 
boon worship  the  shark,  and  throw 
slaves  to  him  to  be  devoured. 

On  the  whole  their  morality  is  su- 
perior to  their  religion,  at  least,  as 
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between  members  of  the  same  tribe,  1 
although  they  scarcely  seem  to  ac-  i 
knowledge  moral  obligations  in  re-  | 
spect  to  stiangers.  Their  land-  ; 
marks,  for  instance,  are  held  sacred  , 
among  the  individuals  of  a tribe.  • 
A father  takes  his  son  and  points  : 
out  the  stake  and  stones  which 
marks  the  boundary  between  him 
and  his  neighbor.  There  needs  no  |! 
other  registry  of  land  passed  from  |! 
sire  to  son,  and  is  sold  and  bought  |; 
wdth  as  undisputed  and  secure  a title  i 
as  w'ell  as  our  deeds  and  formalities  '' 
can  establish.  But  between  differ-  |j 
ent  tribes  wars  frequently  arise  on  || 
disputed  boundary  questions,  and  in  i' 
consequence  of  encroachments  made  | 
by  either  party.  Land  palavers,  and 
women  palavers,  are  the  great  | 
causes  of  war.  Veracity  seems  to  be  j; 
the  virtue  most  indiscriminately  prac- 1! 
tised,  as  well  towards  the  stranger 
as  the  brother.  The  natives  are  ' 
cautious  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
stories  which  they  promulgate,  and  | 
seldom  make  a stronger  asseveration 
than  “I  think  he  be  true!”  Yet 
their  consciences  do  not  shrink  from 
the  use  of  falsehood  and  artifice  I 
where  these  appear  expedient.  : 

The  natives  are  not  insensible  to  ■ 
the  advantages  of  education.  *They  ' 
are  fond  of  having  their  children  in 
the  families  of  colonists,  when  they 
learn  English  and  the  manners  of  j 
civilized  life,  and  get  a plenty  to  eat.  i 
Probably  the  parents  hope  in  this  I. 
way  to  endow  their  offspring  with  ji 
some  of  the  advantages  which  they  |! 
suppose  the  white  man  to  possess  |j 
above  the  colored  race.  So  sensi- 1| 
ble  are  they  of  their  own  inferiority,  |: 
that  if  a person  looks  steadily  in  || 
the  face  of  a native,  w^hen  about  to 
be  attacked  by  him,  and  calls  out  to  ; 
him  loudly,  the  chances  are  ten  to  ji 
one  that  the  native  runs  away,  ji 
This  effect  is  analogous  to  that  i' 
w'hich  the  eye  of  man  is  said  to  ex-  |: 
ert  on  the  fiercest  of  savage  beasts.  il 


The  same  involuntary  and  sad  ac- 
knowledgment of  a lower  order  of 
being  appears  in  their  whole  inter- 
course wfith  the  whites.  Yet  such 
self-abasement  is  scarcely  just;  for 
the  slave  traders,  who  constitute  the 
specimens  of  civilized  men  which 
the  natives  have  hitherto  been  most 
familiar,  are  by  no  means  on  a par 
with  themselves,  in  a moral  point  of 
view.  It  is  a pity  to  see  such  aw- 
ful homage  rendered  to  the  mere  in- 
tellect, apart  from  truth  and  good- 
ness. 

It  is  a redeeming  trait  of  the  na- 
tive character,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that 
women  are  not  wholly  without  in- 
fluence in  the  public  councils.  If, 
when  a tribe  is  debating  the  expedi- 
ency of  going  to  war,  the  women 
come  under  the  council-tree  and 
represent  the  evils  that  will  result, 
their  opinion  will  have  great  weight, 
and  may  probably  turn  the  scale  in 
the  favor  of  peace.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  women  express  a wish 
that  they  were  men,  in  order  that 
they  may  go  to  war,  the  warriors  de- 
clare for  it  at  once.  It  is  to  be  fear- 
ed that  there  is  an  innate  fierceness 
even  in  the  gentler  sex,  which  makes 
them  as  likely  to  give  their  voices 
for  war  as  for  peace.  It  is  a femi- 
nine office  and  privilege,  on  the  Af- 
rican coast,  to  torture  prisoners  ta- 
ken in  war,  by  sticking  thorns  in 
their  flesh,  and  in  various  other  ways, 
before  they  are  put  to  death. 

The  unfortunate  Captain  Farwell 
underwent  three  hours  of  torture, 
at  the  hands  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. So  likewise  did  the  m.ate  of 
Captain  Bulk’s  vessel,  at  Sinou. 

The  natives  are  very  cruel  in 
their  fights,  and  spare  neither  age 
nor  sex ; they  kill  the  women  and 
female  children,  lest  they  should  be 
the  mothers  of  future  warriors,  and 
the  boys,  lest  they  should  fight  here- 
after. If  they  take  prisoners,  it  is 
either  to  torture  them  to  death,  or 
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to  sell  them  as  slaves.  The  Fish- 
men  have  often  evinced  courage  and 
obstinacy  in  war,  as  was  the  case  in 
their  assaults  upon  the  Liberian  set- 
ters, in  the  heroic  age  of  the  colony, 
when  Ashmun  and  his  associates 
displayed  such  warlike  ability  in  de- 
feating them.  The  Bushmen  are  as 
cruel  as  the  former,  but  appear  to  be 
more  cowardly.  I have  heard  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  himself  an  actor 
in  the  scene,  relate  the  story  of  the 
fight  at  Heddington,  in  which  three 
colonists  assisted  by  two  women, 
were  attacked  at  daybreak  by  five 
hundred  natives,  many  of  whom 
were  armed  with  muskets.  Zion 
Harris  and  Mr.  Dewer)’'  were  the 
marksmen,  while  the  clergyman  as- 
sumed the  duty  of  loading  the  guns. : 
The  natives  rushed  onward  in  so 
dense  a crowd,  that  almost  every  ! 
bullet  and  buckshot  of  the  defenders 
hit  its  man.  The  besieged  had  but  i 
six  muskets,  one  hundred  cartridges,  j 
and  a few  charges  of  powder,  i 
Their  external  fortifications  consist-  ! 
ed  only  of  a slight  picket-fence 
which  might  have  been  thrown 
down  in  an  instant.  But  fortu-  i 
nately,  when  there  were  but  three  i| 
charges  of  powder  left  in  the  house,  | 
a shot  killed  Gotorah,  the  chief  of 
the  assailants,  at  whose  fall  the 
whole  army  fled  in  dismay.  One 
of  the  trophies  of  their  defeat  was 
the  kettle  which  they  had  brought  for 
the  purpose  of  cooking  the  mission- 


aries, and  holding  a cannibal  feast. 
The  battle  field  is  poetically  termed 
the  bed  of  honor,  but  the  bravest 
man  may  be  excused  for  shrinking 
from  a burial  in  his  enemy’s 
stomach  ! Poetry  can  make  noth- 
ing of  such  a fate. 

Rude  and  wretched  as  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  natives,  it  has  been  af- 
firmed that  many  of  the  Liberian  colo- 
nists have  mingled  with  them,  and 
preferred  their  savage  mode  of  life 
to  the  habits  of  civilization.  Only 
one  instance  of  the  kind  has  come 
to  my  personal  knowledge.  We 
had  on  board  for  two  or  three 
months,  a party  of  Kroomen,  among 
whom  was  one,  dressed  like  the 
rest,  but  speaking  belter  English. 
Being  questioned,  he  said  that  he 
had  learned  English  on  board  of 
merchant  vessels,  where  he  had 
been  employed  for  several  years, 
i We  took  this  young  man  into  the 
i ward-room,  where  he  worked  for 
I three  months,  associating  chiefly 
! with  the  Kroomen  on  deck,  speak- 
ing their  language,  and  perfectly  re- 
sembling them  in  his  appearance  and 
: general  habits.  About  the  time  of 
||  discharging  him  we  discovered  that 
I he  was  a native  of  North  Carolina, 
had  resided  many  years  in  Liberia, 
but,  being  idle  and  vicious,  had 
finally  given  up  the  civilized  for  the 
savage  state.  His  real  name  was 
Elijah  Park;  his  assumed  one, 
William  Henry. 


f r i c a n 

The  following  articles  originally 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Traveller-^ 
and  being  on  a subject  of.  great  in- 
terest, we  have  chosen  to  transfer 
them  to  our  columns  all  together, 
that  our  readers  may  have  a complete 


view  of  the  whole  ground  occupied 
by  them.  We  rejoice  in  every 
thing  v/hich  looks  like  breaking  up 
the  terrible  traffic  in  slaves.  We  have 
lately  seen  it  stated  *that  a steamer 
has  been  fitted  up  for  a slaver.  If 
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this  is  true,  it  furnishes  another 
strong  argument  for  employment  of 
steamers  in  breaking  up  the  trade. 
Force  must  be  met  with  force,  and 
speed  with  speed.  A paragraph  in 
the  letter  from  Gov.  Roberts,  in  an- 
other column,  touching  an  engage- 
ment between  a slaver  and  a British  I 
man-of-war,  with  a loss  of  several  | 
men  on  the  latter,  shows  that  no  erf- ' 
forts  will  be  spared  by  the  slavers  to  : 
prosecute  their  traffic.  j 

THE  LATE  SLAVE  TRADE  DISCLOSURES.  | 
NO.  I. 

The  despatches  of  Mr.  Wise,  pub- 1 
lished  with  the  Message  of  Presi- ; 
dent  Tyler,  of  Feb.  20,  1845,  are  j 
very  justly  receiving  th^  earnest  at-! 
tention  of  many  of  our  citizens,  j 
They  show,  indeed,  nothing  sub-| 
stantially  new  in  the  operations  of  j 
slave  traders.  The  mode  of  pro-  | 
ceeding  which  they  describe,  is  es- 
sentially the  same  that  has  been  re- 
peatedly described  in  British  and 
American  documents  for  several  ■ 
years  past.  Yet  they  bring  to  view  | 
some  late  instances  of  the  offence ; | 
they  implicate  known  American  citi-| 
zens  by  name  ; they  show  the  pre- 
sent connexion  of  an  extensive  branch 
of  English  and  American  commerce 
with  tire  slave  trade;  and  they  offer 
some  new  suggestions  concerning 
its  suppression.  The  Message  itself, 
too,  has  been  noticed  with  some  se- 
verity in  the  British  Parliament, 
and  abused  without  reserve  by  the 
British  press.  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  examine  how  far  the 
doctrines  and  statements  of  the 
Message  and  accompanying  docu- 
ments, and  the  comments  upon  them 
oil  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  are 
founded  in  truth.  And  first,  of  the 
matter  of  apprenticeship. 

Mr.  Wise  says,  in  his  despatch: 

“ I submit  whether,  under  our 


treaty  with  England,  some  inquiry 
should  be  made  which  will  elicit  in- 
formation as  to  her  mode  of  en- 
slaving captured  Africans  in  her 
colonies.  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  a part 
of  the  slave  trade  to  take  them  away 
from  their  own  country  without 
their  consent,  to  bind  them  out  un- 
der a system  of  apprenticeship? 
Are  proper  steps  taken  to  guard 
their  identity,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  being  enslaved  for  life } Jf 
they  may  be  held  in  bondage  for  a 
term  of  five  or  ten  years,  why  not 
for  fifty  or  one  hundred  yeais,  or 
any  period  beyond  the  duration  of 
human  life  ? It  is  openly  avowed 
here,  from  various  quarters,  that 
many  of  these  apprentices,  after  be- 
ing bound  out,  are  reported  to  be 
dead  by  their  masters  : their  names 
are  changed  and  flesh  marks  are  ta- 
I ken  out,  and  they  are  transformed 
i into  slaves  for  life.  Has  England, 

! under  her  treaties  with  and  pledges 
I to  the  world,  a right  to  carry  on  a 
system  like  this,  which  leads  to  di- 
rect encouragement  of  the  trade  she 
professes  to  suppress,  and  which,  by 
fraud  and  cruelty,  increases  its  hor- 
rors, inhumanities  and  crimes  ? ” 

The  President  says,  in  his  Mes- 
sage, of  British  participation  in  the 
slave  trade  : 

“ Merchants  and  capitalists  furnish 
the  means  of  carrying  it  on  ; manu- 
factures, for  which  the  negroes  are 
exchanged,  are  the  products  of  her 
workshops ; the  slaves,  when  cap- 
tured, instead  of  being  returned  back 
to  their  homes,  are  transferred  to  her 
colonial  possessions  in  the  West 
j Indies,  and  made  the  means  of 
I swelling  the  amount  of  their  pro- 
1 ducts,  by  a system  of  apprentice- 
I ship  for  a term  of  years ; and  the 
! officers  and  crew  who  capture  the 
I vessels  receive,  on  the  whole  num- 
I ber  of  slaves,  so  many  pounds  ster- 
I ling  per  capita,  by  the  way  of 
! bounty. 
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“ It  must  be  obvious  that,  while 
these  large  interests  are  enlisted  in 
favor  of  its  continuance,  it  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  sup- 
press the  nefarious  traffic;  and  that 
it  results  would  be,  in  effect,  but  a 
continuance  of  the  slave  trade  in  an- 
other and  more  cruel  form;  for  it  j 
can  be  but  a matter  of  little  differ-  j 
ence  to  the  African,  whether  he  is  i 
torn  from  his  country  and  transport-  I 
ed  to  the  West  Indies  as  a slave,  in  I 
the  regular  course  of  the  trade,  or 
captured  by  a cruiser,  transferred  to  ,| 
the  same  place,  and  made  to  perform  | 
the  same  labor  under  the  name  of  ; 
an  apprentice,  which  is  at  present  J 
the  practical  operation  of  the  policy 
adopted.”  ji 

On  this,  the  National  Intelligen- 1 
cer  remarks : |i 

“As  to  the  subsequent  disposal 
charged  by  the  Ex-President  to  be  i 
so  cruelly  and  wrongfully  made  of 
the  captives,  all  these  very  hasty  ji 
charges  have  been  abundantly  ex-  ii 
ploded,in  the  statements  made  in  Par-  i| 
liament  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  oth- 1| 
ers.  These  we  gave  a few  days  i 
since,  as  received  by  the  Great  | 
Western.”  | 

Such  was  the  impression  very 
generally  made  by  the  statements 
of  the  British  Minister.  But  what 
are  the  facts  ? I 

Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  || 
the  British  West  Indies,  many  of  ! 
the  emancipated  have  left  the  sugar 
plantations,  and  opened  little  farms  ji 
for  themselves.  To  supply  their  'i 
places,  various  plans  have  been  de- 
vised  for  procuring  free  laborers!' 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  || 
such  as  the  Hill  Coolies  from  Hin-  !j 
doston,  the  wandering  Chinese  from  || 
the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  the  ne-  l| 
groes  from  Africa;  but  none  of;| 
them  have  been  attended  with  the  i| 
desired  degree  of  success.  In  Au-  jj 
gust,  1842,  a Select  Committee  of  | 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  on 


the  state  of  the  British  possessions- 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  made  a 
report,  in  which  they  urged  the  re- 
moval of  recaptured  Africans  to  the 
West  Indies  as  “free  laborers,”  un- 
der the  patronage  and  supervision  of 
government.  This  report  may  be 
found  at  page  1036  of  Kennedy’s 
Report  to  Congress  on  African  Co- 
lonization, Feb.  28,  184.3.  Its  re- 
commendation was  adopted.  And 
now,  when  a slaver  is  captured  on 
the  African  coast  by  a British  ship, 
she  is  taken  to  Sierra  Leone,  the 
the  slaves  are  landed,  and  instead  of 
being  settled  in  the  colony  as  for- 
merly, are  told  that  they  must  emi- 
grate to  the  West  Indies  as  “ free 
laborers,”  or  shift  for  themselves. 
If  they  will  consent  to  emigrate, 
the  government  will  give  them  a 
passage  gratis.  If  they  refuse,  they 
must  hire  themselves  out  at  Sierra 
Leone,  at  four  pence  to  seven  pence 
a day,  where  they  can  find  employ- 
ment, which  is  seldom  possible. 
If  they  try  to  reach  their  old  homes, 
they  have  no  means  of  supplying 
their  wants  on  the  journey  ; and  if 
they  escape  the  danger  of  being  en- 
slaved by  the  way,  they  have  noth- 
ing to  expect  but  to  be  sold  by  their 
old  masters  to  the  next  slaver  that 
arrives.  They  are  virtually  obliged 
to  emigrate.  The  report  proposed 
that  other  emigrants  from  Africa 
should  be  entitled  to  “a  free  passage 
back,  at  the  end  of  a certain  period  ; 
say  three  or  four  years;’’  but  makes 
no  provision  for  the  return  of  the 
recaptured  African,  except  “at  his 
own  cost.’’  The  President  and  Mr. 
Wise  assert  that  they  are  bound  out 
for  a limited  period,  and  are  not  al- 
lowed to  return  at  all,  under  a cer- 
tain number  of  years.  Whether 
this  assertion  is  correct,  the  means 
of  determining  are  not  at  hand. 
These  facts  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  not 
denied. 

But  to  understand  the  exact 
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amount  of  Sir  Robert’s  denial,  we 
must  look  at  another  piece  of  Brit- 
ish legislation.  By  an  act  of  Par- 
liament which  went  into  operation  | 
August  1,  1834,  slavery  was  abolish- 1 
ed  in  the  British  colonies,  and  a j 
newly  invented  system  of  appren- 
ticeship was  substituted  for  it.  | 
Those  who  had  been  slaves  up  to  j 
that  time  were  thenceforth  called  j 
apprentices.  They  were  obliged  to  | 
remain  on  the  same  plantations,  and  I 
perform  the  same  labor,  as  formerly;  | 
and  a cumbersome  array  of  “ stipen- 
diary magistrates”  was  appointed,  to  j 
regulate  the  use  of  the  whip,  the  | 
tread-mill,  and  other  punishments,  j 
and,  in  general,  to  guard  their  rights,  j 
During  two  years,  under  this  sys-  I 
tern,  60,000  ‘‘apprentices”  received  j 
250,000  lashes,  and  50,000  punish-  j 
ments  by  the  tiead-wheel  and  oth- 
er “instruments  of  legalized  torture.”  I 
This  ill-constructed  system  was  to  ij 
have  continued  in  operation  for  six  | 
years,  when  the  apprentices  were  j 
to  have  become  free ; but  it  opera-  | 
ted  too  badly  to  be  endured  so  long, 
and  by  another  act  of  Parliament,  | 
it  was  brought  to  an  end  on  the  first  | 
of  August,  1838. 

In  this  way,  the  word  apprentice, 
when  applied  to  a black  or  colored 
person  in  the  West  Indies,  has  ac- 
quired a technical  meaning  in  Eng- 
land : as  there  understood,  it  desig- 
nates the  system  which  prevailed 
from  1834  to  1838.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  evidently  understood  the 
President  to  assert,  that  the  recap- 
tured Africans  now  carried  to  the 
West  Indies,  are  made  apprentices  in 
that  sense  of  the  word.  When  he 
denies  the  truth  of  the  President’s 
assertion,  he  means  to  deny  that 
they  are  made  apprentices  in  that 
sense;  and  he  confirms  the  denial 
by  reminding  his  hearers  that  the 
apprenticeship  act  had  been  repealed. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Wise,  and  the 
President  after  him,  actually  fell  in-  | 
24 


to  the  mistake  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
ascribes  to  them,  but  probably  they 
used  the  word  “apprentice”  in  a 
looser  sense,  as  meaning  a person 
bound  to  labor  for  another  for  a 
term  of  years,  or  indefinitely.  But 
however  that  may  be.  Sir  Robert’s 
denial,  notwithstanding  its  plausible 
appearance,  really  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a quibble  on  the  word 
“apprentice.”  It  is  still  true  that 
recaptured  Africans  are  virtually 
compelled  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  join  the  gangs  of  laborers 
on  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies  and  South  America. 

An  exception  must  be  made, 
however,  in  respect  to  the  human 
cargoes  of  Spanish  slavers,  captured 
by  British  cruisers.  Such  Africans, 
according  to  a treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  are  taken  to  Cuba, 
delivered  to  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties, and  by  them  bound  out  for  a 
term  of  years,  to  individuals,  who 
agree  to  teach  them  such  and  such 
things  ; and  that  they  are  falsely  re- 
ported dead,  and  made  slaves  for 
life,  in  the  manner  described  bv  Mr. 
Wise,  is  notorious.  The  charge  of 
making  them  first  apprentices,  and 
then  fraudulently  slaves  for  life,  is 
undeniably  true  of  those  whom 
Great  Britain  recaptures  and  turns 
over  to  Spain. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  United  States  may 
with  propriety  inquire  into  the  dis- 
posal which  Great  Britain  makes 
of  recaptured  Africans,  does  not 
seem  to  be  wholly  without  founda- 
tion. We  know  where  they  are 
carried;  and  we  have  at  least  a 
plausible  claim  to  know,  better  than 
we  do,  what  is  done  with  them. 

THE  LATE  SLAVE  TRADE  DISCLOSURES. 

NO.  II. 

The  Right  of  Search. 

In  respect  to  the  right  of  search, 
Mr.  Wise,  as  it  seems  to  us,  strange- 
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ly  misunderstands  the  doctrines  of  I 
his  own  government.  He  says  ; ! 

“ if  1 understand  the  position  ta-  i 
ken  by  our  government,  it  is  that  the  | 
tiag  of  the  United  States  shall  be  ; 
positive  protection  to  their  own  ves- 
sels ; and  that  if  any  power  attempts  i 
to  exercise  the  authority  to  search  a 
vessel  sailing  under  that  flag,  it  must 
be  at  its  peril.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
vessel  belongs  to  the  United  States, 
and  is  under  their  dag,  it  is,  under 
any  circumstances,  even  when  there 
are  slaves  themselves  found  on  board, 
a case  for  reparation.  If  the  vessel 
belongs  not  to  the  United  States,  and 
is  under  false  colors,  it  is  a case  of 
which  the  United  States  will  not  take 
cognizance.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
as  I understand,  yields  the  point 
that  where  the  vessel  is  found,  on 
visit,  (which  means,  practically,  the 
act  of  search,)  to  belong  to  the  United 
States,  even  though  she  have  no 
slaves  on  board,  the  British  govern- 
ment or  cruiser  will  not  pretend  to 
the  right  of  interfering  with  her. 
The  United  States  insist  that  they 
shall  not  search  ‘ to  find  out  whether 
the  vessel  be  a vessel  of  the  United 
States  or  not;  ’ and  if  they  do,  and  the 
vessel  does  belong  to  their  flag, 
whether  slaves  be  found  on  board  or 
not,  they  shall  be  held  answerable.” 
Now,  as  we  understand  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  for  an  Ameri- 


trader,  our  government  has  not 
agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  adjudica- 
tions of  British  courts.  If  an  Ameri- 
can caj)tain  should  complain  that  his 
ship  had  been  wrongfully  condemned 
by  the  British  courts  as  a slave  trader, 
our  government  would  doubtless  in- 
vestigate the  case,  and  should  he  be 
found  innocent,  would  demand  ‘‘  rep- 
aration but  should  the  sentence  of 
the  British  court  be  found  to  be  cor- 
rect ; should  the  investigation  show 
that  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  all  the  reparation”  he 
would  get,  according  to  our  laws, 
would  be  a halter,  applied  according 
to  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and 
provided.  As  such  adjudications  are 
thus  liable  to  become  subjects  of 
subsequent  discussion,  and  perhaps 
difference  of  opinion  and  consequent 
irritation  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, the  British  government  thinks 
best  to  abstain  from  them  ; and  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  has  actually  made 
the  declaration  which  Mr.  Wise 
ascribes  to  him;  but  our  government 
makes  no  such  claim  on  behalf  of 
slavers,  as  Mr.  Wise  supposes. 

By  act  of  Congress  of  May  15, 
1820,  it  is  provided  that  if  any 
American  citizen,  or  any  person 
whatever,  being  of  the  crew  or  ship’s 
company”  of  an  American  ship,  shall 
be  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  ‘‘such 
citizen  or  person  shall  be  adjudged  a 
can  vessel  to  be  engaged  in  the  slave  ''  pirate ; and  on  conviction  thereof 
trade  is  an  impossibility.  An  Ameri- before  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
can  vessel,  by  engaging  in  the  slave  | States  for  the  district  wherein  he 
trade,  forfeits  her  nationality.  She  is,  : shall  be  brought  or  found,  shall  suffer 
therefore,  no  longer  an  American,  j,  death.” 

but  a pirate, — “an  enemy  to  the  hu-  jj  Referring  to  this  act,  the  President 
man  race,” — and  is  a lawful  prize  to  !|  says,  in  a communication  to  the 
any  who  can  take  her.  Such  ap- 1 Senate,  of  January  9,  1843: 
pears  to  be  our  laws,  publicly  pro- |i  “Vessels  of  the  United  States 
claimed  to  the  world,  and  we  know  found  engaged  in  the  African  slave 
not  that  our  government  has  ever  ad-  trade,  are  guilty  of  piracy  under  acts 
vanced  any  claim  inconsistent  with  i;  of  Congress.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
them.  It  is  true  that,  on  the  ques-  |:  that  such  vessels  can  claim  any  in- 
tion  whether  a certain  ship,  original-  ||  terference  of  the  government  in  their 
iy  American,  has  hecome  a slave ;;  behalf,  into  whosesoever  hands  they 
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may  happen  to  fall,  any  more  than 
vessels  that  should  turn  general  pi- 
rates. Notorious  African  slave  tra- i 
tiers  cannot  claim  the  protection  of  ' 
the  American  character,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  acting  in  direct  violation  j; 
of  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  1 
stand  denounced  by  those  laws  as  | 
pirates.”  j' 

Mr.  Webster,  in  a despatch  to  Mr. 
Everett,  of  March  28,  1843,  to  be  i 
read  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  a copy  ! 
given  if  requested,  says ; j| 

“The  government  of  the  United  || 
States  fully  admits  that  its  flag  can  'j 
give  no  immunity  to  pirates,  nor  to  ;i 
any  other  than  regularly  documented  || 
American  vessels.”  |j 

The  word  “ pirates”  is  here  used  :j 
with  evident  reference  to  the  act  of  ,j 
Congress  above  cited.  As  the  whole  ! 
despatch  relates  exclusively  to  the 
right  of  search  with  reference  to  the  j| 
slave  trade,  that  word  could  not  be  1| 
appropriately  introduced  in  any  other  j: 
sense.  ‘ |! 

Nor  is  there  any  controversy,  as 
Mr.  Wise  and  many  others  seem  to  ' 
suppose,  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, as  to  the  practice^  (in  distinc- 
tion from  the  right,)  of  visiting  any 
suspected  vessel  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  her  nationality.  That  | 
matter  was  arranged  by  the  corres-  !! 
pondence  and  other  documents  'i 
which  followed  the  Ashburton  trea-  | 
ty.  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  his  note  to  !' 
Mr.  Everett,  of  December  20,  1841, 
expressly  disclaims  what  the  British  i 
ministry  call  “ the  right  of  search  ; ” ■ 
that  is,  the  right  of  examining  ves-  | 
sels  known  and  admitted  to  be  |i 
American,  in  the  time  of  peace  ; | 
but  he  claims  what  he  calls  “ the 
right  of  visit;”  that  is,  the  right  of;; 
detaining  and  boarding  a vessel  sus-  jl 
pected  of  hoisting  false  colors,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wdiether  i| 
she  is  really  American.  Yet  he  ad- j; 
mits,  expressly,  that  if  the  vessel  so  i| 
detained  proves  to  be  American,  shejj 


is  entitled  to  damages  for  the  deten- 
tion. On  this  principle  Great  Brit- 
ain has  acted,  and  has  actually  paid 
damages  in  several  instances,  with- 
out objection,  on  the  damage  being 
proved. 

The  American  doctrine  on  this 
subject  was  set  forth  in  the  despatch 
of  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Eveiett,  of 
March  28,  3843,  before  referred  to. 

Mr.  Webster  denies  that  there  is 
any  such  distinction  as  the  British- 
government  contends  for,  between 
the  “right  of  visit”  and  the  “right 
of  search.”  He  shows  that  no  such 
distinction  is  recognized  by  writers 
on  the  law  of  nations,  or  feasible  in 
practice.  He  denies  that  any  such 
right  exists.  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
admitted  “ that  if  in  the  exercise  of 
this  right,  either  from  involuntary 
error  or  in  spite  of  every  precaution,- 
loss  or  injury  should  be  sustained, 
a prompt  reparation  would  be  afford- 
ed.” Mr.  Webster  argues  from- 
this  admission,  that  such  detention 
is  not  a matter  of  right;  for  “the 
general  rule  of  law  certainly  is,  that 
in  the  proper  and  prudent  exercise 
of  his  own  rights,  no  one  is  an- 
swerable for  undesigned  injuries.” 
If  the  detention  subjects  the  detain- 
er to  the  payment  of  damages,  as 
Lord  Aberdeen  admits,  it  is  a wrong, 
and  not  a right.  Yet  Mr.  Webster 
admits  that  “law  and  reason  make  a 
distinction  between  injuries  com- 
mitted through  mistake,  and  injuries 
committed  by  design ; the  former 
being  entitled  to  fair  and  just  com- 
pensation, the  latter  demanding  ex- 
emplary damages,  and  sometimes 
personal  punishment.” 

With  this  despatch,  the  discussion 
terminated.  Great  Britain  declares 
that  she  will  continue  the  practice 
of  detaining  suspected  vessels  at  her 
discretion,  to  ascertain  their  nation- 
ality ; paying  damages,  If  the  vessel 
detained  proves  to  be  American. 
Our  government  admits  that,  in  such 
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case,  the  “fair  and  just  compensa- 
tion ” which  Great  Britain  offers,  is 
all  that  we  are  entitled  to  demand. 
The  only  unsettled  question  between 
the  two  governments  is,  whether 
such  detention  of  American  vessels 
shall  be  called  a right.,  or  an  uninteri' 
tional  wrong.  In  practice,  breat  j 
Britain  has,  with  the  assent  of  our  ; 
government,  every  thing  which  her  . 
sense  of  propriety  and  her  own  un- 1 
derstanding  of  the  law  of  nations  [ 
permits  her  to  demand.  l 

Great  Britain  would  doubtless  be 
glad,  if  we  would  grant  her,  by  trea-  ^ 
ty,  what  she  calls  “the  right  of; 
visit ; ” so  that  her  cruisers  might,  at 
pleasure,  detain  American  vessels 
on  pretense  of  suspicion,  without 
being  liable  for  damages  ; but  this  , 
our  government  cannot  grant.  | 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  law  ; 
on  this  subject;  and  such  is  the: 
whole  ground  of  complaint  against 
our  government,  in  respect  to  “ the 
right  of  search.”  | 

THE  LATE  SLAVE  TRADE  DISCLOSURES.  ' 
NO.  III.  I 

British  cruisers  and  head-money . \ 
Against  the  British  system  of  pay-  ’ 
ing  head-money”  for  recaptured 
slaves,  Mr.  Wise  brings  the  follow-  ! 
ing  accusation : i 

“ It  is  asserted  here  positively,  as  | 
I have  informed  you  on  another  oc-  ^ 
casion,  that  the  British  cruisers  do  | 
not  take  the  proper  and  active  steps  : 
to  prevent  the  shipping  of  slaves  in  j 
Africa;  and  the  alleged  motive  is,  1 
that  they  seem  to  desire  the  slaves  | 
to  be  shipped — to  be  once  put  on 
board — in  order  to  obtain  the  bounty 
of  so  many  pounds  sterling  per  capita  \ 
for  their  capture,  and  to  send  them,  | 
as  apprentices,  to  Demarara  and  other  | 
possessions  of  Great  Britain.”  | 
The  National  Intelligencer  pro- 1 
nounces  this  “a  very  hasty  as  well  | 
as  invidious  imputation  against  the  i 
English  cruisers ; for  Mr.  Wise  him-  ; 


self  afterwards  distinctly  contradicts 
the  charge,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sla- 
cum  : ‘ The  cargo,  be  it  what  it 

may,  [[except  slaves,  as  we  under- 
stand,] affords  no  just  ground  of  cap- 
ture : ’ a sentence  that  clears  up  the 
whole  accusation.” 

I The  “ imputation,”  however  hasti- 
I ly  made  by  Mr.  Wise,  and  however 
I it  may  overstate  the  evil,  is  an  old 
I one;  and  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Slacum, 
which  is  said  to  “clear  up”  the  mat- 
ter, is  erroneous. 

The  imputation  is  an  old  one.  It 
i was  made  in  language  equally  explicit 
I and  severe,  several  years  since,  by 
! Lord  Brougham,  in  his  place  in 
i Parliament ; but  the  report  of  his 
I speech  is  not  at  hand. 

! Lieut.  Charles  H.  Bell,  of  the  U. 
i S.  brig  Dolphin,  uses  the  following 
; language  in  a letter  to  the  Secretary 
I of  the  Navy,  dated  July  28,  1841 : 
i “ I proposed  to  three  of  the  British 
commanders  I fell  in  with,  to  block- 
i ade  these  two  stations,  [Gallinas  and 
i New  Cess,]  instead  of  cruising  so  far 
' off  the  coast.  The  anchorage  is 
I good  and  safe ; and  one  vessel  at 
I each  station  could  lie  in  such  a posi- 
1 lion  as  to  intercept  any  slaver  coming 
in.  The  invariable  reply  to  this 
I proposition  was : — ‘ This  is  an  un- 
, healthy  climate ; we  come  out  here 
to  make  prize-money  ; if  a slaver  is 
I captured  without  her  cargo,  she  is 
j sent  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  ex- 
i pense  of  condemnation  amounts  to 
I nearly  the  whole  value  of  the  vessel, 

! which  is  the  perquisite  of  those  in 
I the  employ  of  the  government  at  that 
I place;  and  we,  who  have  all  the 
I labor  and  exposure,  get  nothing ; 

I whereas,  if  we  capture  a vessel  with 
I slaves  on  board,  we  receive  five 
I pounds  sterling  a head  for  each  of 
them,  without  any  deduction.  There- 
I fore  it  is  not  our  interest  to  capture 
I these  vessels  without  their  cargoes.” 

I During  the  trial  of  Zulueta  for 
; slave  trading,  in  London,  October, 
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]843,  Captain  Henry  Worsley  Hill,  | 
R.  N.,  testified ; j 

‘‘  Supposing  a vessel  and  cargo  to  'j 
be  of  the  value  of  £10,000,  con- ; 
deraned  in  the  Vice-admiralty  Court,  'I 
half  the  proceeds  would  go  to  the  I 
crown,  and  the  other  half  would  be  !| 
divided  among  the  captors,  after  all  , 
the  expenses  were  paid  ; of  which  the  i! 
admiral  gets  one-sixteenth,  and  the  |l 
captor  one-eighth  of  the  remain-  i| 
der.” — ‘‘I  believe  the  proceeds  of 
the  Augusta  amounted  to  somewhere 
about  £3,800.  Half  of  that  w'ould  ; 
go  to  the  crown.  I have  not  got  a | 
sixpence.  You  would  get  one-eighth  | 
after  the  sixteenth  ? 1 am  afraid 

there  is  some  £300  to  come  out  of  it,  | 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Privy  Coun-  j! 
cil  Committee.  Does  it  sometimes 
happen  that  the  expenses  swallow  | 
up  the  whole  affair  ? — It  does.” 

The  Augusta  had  been  taken  by  I 
Captain  Hill,  withoutslaves  on  board, 
nearly  three  years  before,  and  con- 
demned at  Sierra  Leone  without 
defence  or  delay. 

The  letter  of  Lieut.  Bell,  above 
quoted,  was  communicated  to  Lord  i 
Palmerston,  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  No- 
vember 10,  1840.  He  states  that 
the  Gallinas  and  New  Cess  had  been  I 
for  some  time  blockaded.  As  to  the  !: 
main  accusation,  he  says  : 

“ I have  to  explain  to  you,  that  | 
it  is  only  since  the  passing  of  the  act 
2d  and  3d  Victoria,  cap.  73,  that 
there  has  existed  any  legal  authority  | 
to  condemn  Portuguese  ships  detain-  I 
ed  for  being  equipped  for  the  slave 
trade,  and  not  having  slaves  actually  j 
on  board ; and  therefore,  until  that  i 
act  came  into  operation  on  the  coast  ! 
of  Africa,  Her  Majesty'’s  cruisers  : 
could  not  detain  Portuguese  slave 
vessels  till  they  had  actually  taken  ; 
their  slaves  on  board : but  with  re- 
gard to  Spanish  vessels,  the  treaty  I 
of  1835  between  Great  Britian  and 
Spain,  gave  to  the  mixed  British  and 
Spanish  commissioners  a power  to 


condemn  slave  vessels  under  the 
Spanish  flag,  if  found  equipped  for 
the  slave  trade,  even  though  they 
might  have  no  slaves  actually  on 
board  ; and  during  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  that  treaty  has 
been  in  operation.  Her  Rlajesty’s 
cruisers  have  taken,  and  sent  in  for 
adjudication,  85  Spanish  slavers, 
without  slaves  on  board,  and  only  18 
with  slaves  on  board.  And  since 
the  year  1835,  Her  Majesty’s  crui- 
sers on  the  coast  of  Africa  have  de- 
tained, and  sent  in  for  adjudication, 
14  Brazilian  vessels  without  slaves 
on  board,  and  only  two  with 
slaves.” 

This  looks  well.  It  proves  that  if 
British  cruisers  can  catch  a slaver 
going  in,  they  will  do  it,  lest  they 
should  not  catch  her  at  all.  In  this  way, 
they  secure,  some  chance  of  getting 
“an  eighth  after  the  sixteenth.” 
Still,  it  does  not  fully  meet  the  point. 
Lieut.  Bell  proposed  that,  instead  of 
cruising  “ outsight  of  land,”  in  the 
hope  of  catching  a slaver,  they  should 
blockade  the  slave  trading  ports,  and 
thus  stop  the  trade ; for  no  slaver 
would  attempt  either  to  enter  or  to 
leave  the  Gallinas,  while  blockaded 
by  a British  cruiser.  In  the  language 
of  Mr.  Wise,  it  would  “ prevent  the 
shipping  of  slaves  in  Africa;”  or  at 
least,  in  that  part  of  Africa.  But 
stopping  the  trade  would  stop  the 
prize-money  altogether,  and  in  every 
form.  They  would  get  neither  their 
“five  pounds  a head,”  nor  their 
“eighth”  minus  the  charges.  The 
answer  is  therefore  incomplete  ; and 
the  more  so,  because  the  blockade 
of  Gallinas  and  New  Cess  was  soon 
raised. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  their  Report 
of  August,  1842,  quoted  in  a former 
number,  in  speaking  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade,  says  : 

“Under  this  head,  we  would  ven- 
ture to  recommend  that  none  but  the 
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swiftest  vessels  should  be  employed  ; I] 
that  some  of  the  best  prizes  should  i 
be  converted  to  the  purposes  of  the  | 
service  ; that  steamers  should  be  en-  | 
gaged  in  watching  the  intricacies  ofj 
islands  and  the  mouths  of  rivers  ; || 
that  the  system  of  paying  by  head-  i| 
money,  so  unjust  to  gallant  men — | 
.or  perhaps,  by  bounty  at  all — !l 
should  be  reconsidered,  and,  possibly,  II 
replaced  by  higher  pay  and  the  pros-  j 
pect  of  promotion.”  i 

They  add,  in  a note  : 

“As  an  instance  of  the  injustice  of  I 
this  system,  we  beg  to  refer  to  a | 
case  cited  by  Captain  Denman,  | 
(Q.  7,099,)  in  which  it  appears  that  j 
the  capture  of  two  vessels  which  j 
would  have  held  700  slaves,  was  re- 1 
munerated  with  no  more  thani057G,  j 
because  they  were  empty  ; while  that  ; 
of  a single  vessel,  of  little  more  than  j 
half  that  tonnage,  brought  in  £1,654,  j 
because  she  was  full.  Thus  the  least 
laborious  and  dangerous,  as  well  as 
the  least  effective  service,  receives 
the  highest  reward.’’ 

What  Mr.  Wise  says  of  the  “ head- 
money”  system,  therefore,  is  not  a !| 
mere  gratuitous  evil-surmising  ofliis  i 
own.  The  tendency  of  the  system  |j 
certainly  is,  and  has  long  been  known  ! 
and  declared  to  be,  such  as  he  de- 1 
scribes.  How  far  the  fidelity  of  i 
British  cruisers  proves  sufficient  to  jj 
withstand  the  temptation,  is  a matter  |j 
of  some  uncertainty  ; but  it  is  certain  j| 
that  what  Mr.  Wise  found  “ asserted 
positively”  in  Brazil,  is  to  some  ex- 
tent believed  by  American  traders  to 
the  coast  of  Africa.  And  the  state-  | 
ment  of  Lord  Palmerston,  concern- ! 
ing  the  equipment  treaties,  effectual- 
ly explodes  the  apology  thought  to 
be  found  in  “ the  words  of  Mr.  Sla- 
cum ;”  inasmuch  as  the  cargo,  when 
sufficiently  characteristic,  does  af-  I 
ford,  and  for  some  ten  years  past,  j 
has  afforded,  “just  ground  oL  cap- 
ture,” even  though  there  be  no  slaves 
on  board.  ' 


THE  LATE  SLAVE  TRADE  DISCLOSURES. 

NO.  IV. 

Indirect  Slave  Trading. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  Wise  informs 
us  that — 

“The  goods  and  credit  of  British 
manufacturers  and  merchants  are  lib- 
erally and  indulgently  extended  to 
the  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  mer- 
chants in  Brazil,  on  long  lime.  The 
Portuguese  and  Brazilian  merchants 
ship  them  in  these  vessels,  chartered 
by  the  slave  traders  for  the  coast ; 
and  in  many  cases  a single  vessel  will 
take  out  the  shipments  of  some  ten 
or  twenty  various  persons.  They 
are  not  always  loaded  by  the  slave 
dealers  themselves.  Those  persons 
who  purchase  of  the  British  mer- 
chants the  ‘ goods  fit  for  the  coast,’ 
are  mostly  small  dealers  ; and  the 
chief  security  which  the  British  mer- 
chants have  for  payment  is  the  suc- 
cessful sales  of  these  goods  in  Africa. 
If  they  are  captured  or  destroyed  ; 
the  British  merchants  suffer.  The 
consequence,  it  is  said,  is,  that  the 
English  cruisers  will  not  capture  or 
destroy  them,  because  the  blow  is 
found  to  fall  upon  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  their  own  countrymen.” 

It  is  said  that  there  is  not  a mer- 
chant or  dealer  of  any  sort  on  this 
whole  coast,  from  Para  to  Rio  Grande, 
engaged  in  the  trade  between  Brazil 
and  Africa,  who  does  not,  directly, 
participate  in  the  profit  or  loss  of  the 
foreign  slave  trade. 

The  Intelligencer  adds  : — “ Mr. 
W.  evidently  thinks  that  Great  Britain 
ought  to  prevent  her  manufacturers 
from  supplying  the  particular  goods 
that  are  used  in  the  slave  trade.  How 
this  is  to  he  done,  without  establish- 
ing an  inspection  of  all  packages 
exported,  we  see  not.” 

Nor  could  it  be  done,  even  with 
such  an  inspection  ; as  will  be  mani- 
fest from  a brief  consideration  of  the 
course  of  African  commerce. 
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In  the  first  place,  we  must  disa- 
buse ourselves  of  the  notion,  that  the 
slave  trade  is  a business  by  itself, 
and  that  slave  traders  are  a distinct 


Gallinas,  the  ship  is  obliged  to  sell 
for  cash  or  bills  of  exchange,  to  Eu- 
ropean factors,  who  sell  to  native  tra- 
ders, and  receive  scarce  any  thing 


Martinez  <fe  Co.  of  Havana,  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  slave  trading 
concerns  in  the  world  ; perhaps  the 
most  extensive.  Nearly  all  the  slave 
traders  at  Gallinas,  were,  a few  years 
since,  agents  of  Martinez.  This 
same  concern  carries  on  an  immense 
business  with  England  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  sugar,  cochineal,  bul- 
lion, and  all  kinds  of  West  Indian, 
South  American  and  Mexican  pro- 
duce. So  also,  in  Brazil,  where  the 
trade  is  neither  unlawful  nor  disrepu- 


class  of  men,  who  carry  it  on.  The  ^ but  slaves  in  payment.  Where  the 
great  house  of  Pedro  Martinez  of  slave  trade  has  been  banished  by 
Cadez,  with  its  associated  house  of  |j  British  and  American  settlements,  the 

payments  are  made  in  oil,  ivory,  and 
other  articles  of  lawful  commerce. 
But  on  all  the  rest  of  the  coast,  pay- 
ments are  made  in  slaves  or  other 
articles  indifferently,  as  the  parties 
can  agree. 

“ Coast  goods”  are  such  necessa- 
ries, comforts  or  luxuries  of  African 
life,  or  implements  of  industry,  as 
Africa  requires  from  Europe  or  Ameri- 
ca. By  offering  them  for  sale,  the 
African  is  stimulated  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  obtain  them.  Selling 


table.  Nobody  there  abstains  from  it,  !'  such  goods  for  any  product  of  honest 
or  from  dealing  with  those  concerned  i:  industry,  therefore,  has  a directten- 
in  it,  from  any  fear  of  the  law,  scruples  |!  dency  to  promote  honest  industry, 
of  conscience,  or  regard  for  character.  !'  and  all  the  virtues  of  civilization  ; so 
It  is  as  freely  mixed  up  with  allbusi- 1|  that  the  barter  of  honest  goods  for 
ness  between  Brazil  and  Africa,  as  ||  honest  goods,  even  at  a slave  trading 
the  trade  in  molasses  with  business  i port,  is  mutually  beneficial. 


between  the  United  States  and  the 
West  Indies.  If  you  trade  to  Brazil 
at  all,  you  must  trade  with  a slave 


It  happens  not  unfrequently,  that 
j a ship,  before  her  voyage  is  ended, 
! finds  herself  short  of  some  article 


trader,  or  with  some  one  who  deals  ||  necessary  to  complete  her  assortment, 
freely  with  slave  traders.  j;  She  must  buy  of  some  ship  that  has 

We  must  also  banish  the  notion,  j!  a surplus,  or  of  some  trader  on  shore, 
that  there  is  any  kind  of  goods  which  ii  The  cotton  cloth  shipped  at  Baltimore 
is  used  only  in  the  slave  trade,  and  l!  and  sold  at  the  Old  Calabar  river  for 
notin  honest  commerce.  “The  par-  ||  ivory,  is  ready  to  be  purchased  by  a 
ticular  goods  that  are  used  in  the  Brazilian  who  needs  it  to  barter  for 
slave  trade,”  are  the  same  that  are  |j  slaves.  Thus  honest  commerce  with 
used  in  bartering  for  palm  oil,  cam-  ||  Africa  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
wood,  ivory,  and  other  African  pro- 1!  incidentally  furnishing  facilities  for 


duce. — Goods  sold  in  Africa  are  usu- 
ally sold  on  credit.  The  native  tra- ! 
der,  for  the  accommodation  of  his ! 
county  customers,  insists  on  having  j 
a complete  assortment  of  “coast! 
goods” — so  much  rum,  so  much  gun- 1 
powder,  so  much  tobacco,  and  the  | 
like,  all  in  due  proportion.  For  this  j 
assortment,  he  agrees  to  pay,  oil,  dye-  ■ 
stuffs,  slaves,  or  any  thing  else  for! 
which  he  can  barter  his  goods.  At| 


the  slave  trade. 

There  is  a striking  illustration  of 
this  subject  in  the  letter  of  Lieut. 
Bell  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of 
July  2S,  1840.  He  says  ; 

“ Most  of  the  slavers  sent  to  Sierra 
Leone  have  such  articles  on  board 
as  are  used  in  trafficking  for  slaves. 
When  the  vessels  are  condemned, 
these  articles  are  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion— are  purchased  by  an  English- 
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man  there,  who  is  said  to  be  the  agent 
of  Pedro  Blanco,  the  great  slave  deal- 
er at  Gallinas.  Whether  this  is  the 
case  or  not,  is  of  little  consequence  ; 
they  are  put  on  board  of  an  English 
cutter  belonging  to  this  man,  who 
carries  them  to  Gallinas,  and  lands 
them  at  his  pleasure.  This  is  well 
known  to  every  person  at  Sierra 
Leone : and,  in  conversation  with 
the  governor,  when  he  made  some 
remarks  on  the  shameful  use  of  our 
flag  in  this  trade,  I spoke  to  him  on 
the  subject;  slated  that  the  slave 
trade  was  encouraged  and  abetted  by 
such  proceedings  under  the  very 
eye  of  his  government.  He  said  he 
was  sensible  of  it ; but,  as  this  was  a 
legal  traffic,  he  could  not  prevent 
it.” 

As  stated  in  a former  article,  this 
was  communicated  to  Lord  Palmers- 
ton ; but  his  lordship,  in  his  reply, 
makes  no  allusion  to  this  part  of  the 
letter.  The  same  practice,  and  even 
that  of  selling  condemned  slave  ships, 
directly  to  slave  traders,  at  public 
auction  under  authority  of  the  British 
government,  is  expressly  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Report  to  the  House  of 
(Commons  of  August,  1842,  repeated- 
ly quoted  in  former  articles.  That 
report  concludes,  that  any  legislation 
designed  to  prevent  the  practice, 
would  be  wholy  ineffectual ; as  it 
would  only  cause  the  vessel  or  goods 


to  pass  through  the  hands  of  a secret 
agent  or  two,  before  reaching  those  of 
the  slave  trader  ; while  such  legisla- 
tion might  seriously  embarrass  the 
operations  of  honest  commerce. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  plain 
that  an  American  or  English  trader 
may  indirectly  render  important  fa- 
cflities  for  the  slave  trade,  and  derive 
a profit  from  doing  it,  without  viola- 
ting any  existing  law,  or  any  law 
that  ought  to  exist ; and  even  with- 
out doing  any  thing  morally  wrong. 
That  trade  is  so  mixed  up  with  the 
general  business  of  the  world,  that  it 
can  derive  facilities  from  the  most 
innocent  commercial  transactions. 
And  here  lies  the  great  danger. 
British  and  American  traders  of  no 
conscience  can  enter  into  the  busi- 
ness of  furnishing  indirect  facilities 
with  all  their  hearts,  and  carry  it  on 
to  almost  any  extent,  without  the 
possibilty  of  conviction.  They  may 
be  as  guilty  as  any  direct  slave  trader, 
and  yet  no  one  can  prove  that  they 
have  done  any  thing  illegal,  or  any 
thing  morally  wrong.  There  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that  this  is  done  to  an  im- 
mense extent ; that,  while  the  Span- 
iards, Portuguese  and  Brazilians  buy 
and  transport  the  slaves,  Americans 
furnish  and  sail  the  ships  which  have 
no  slaves  on  board,  and  British  sub- 
jects furnish  the  capital,  and  nego- 
ciate  the  exchanges. 


,(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


€fje  latf  Daniel  IDalbo 

By  reference  to  the  receipts  in  this  num- 
ber, it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  received 
the  munificent  bequest  of  $10,000  left  by 
our  late  highly  esteemed  friend  and  patron 
Daniel  Waldo,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

We  with  pleasure  insert  the  following 
memoir  of  him : 

**Died  suddenly,  in  this  town,  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th  instant,  the  Hon. 
DANIEL  WALDO.  Few  men  have  been 
taken  from  this  community  who  were 
more  generally  known,  and  more  univer- 
sally respected ; and  no  one  whose  death 


, DD  0 r f r 0 t c r,  iHa00. 

will  be  more  extensively,  and  deeply,  and 
permanently  deplored. 

“Mr.  Waldo  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the 
20th  day  of  January,  1763.  His  early 
education  was  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
town,  and  under  the  domestic  guidance 
and  instruction  of  exemplary  and  pious 
parents.  His  father  was,  there,  an  eminent 
and  successful  merchant,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  American  Revolution  ; but  de- 
voted in  heart  and  mind  to  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  upon  the  occlu- 
sion of  the  port  of  Boston,  by  the  British, 
he  sought  protection  for  his  family  in  the 
country,  and  subsequently  settled  with  them 
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and  resumed  mercantile  business  in  the  I 
town  of  Worcester.  Here,  the  late  Mr.  I 
Waldo  completed  his  education  in  his 
father’s  counting-house,  and  on  arriving  at 
age,  became  his  partner  in  business,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  property  and  | 
the  management  of  this  extensive  import-  j 
ing  and  trading  concern.  With  what  jj 
scrupulous  integrity  his  business  was  con-  I 
ducted  for  more  than  forty  years;  with  I 
what  considerations  of  regard  to  his  custo- 
mers, and  of  accommodation  to  the  wants 
and  interests  of  the  public,  he  directed  his  I 
arrangements,  his  eminent  success  and  the  I 
undoubting  and  unabating  confidence  of  the  i 
community,  through  this  long  period  of 
time,  will  bear  witness.  And,  when  at 
last  he  retired  from  an  active  participation 
in  commerce  and  trade,  his  punctuality 
and  precision,  his  justice  and  liberality, 
his  personal  attention  and  courtesy  of  man-  j 
ner,  were  remembered  and  referred  to,  as  a : 
model  and  example  for  instruction  and 
encouragement  to  the  young,  and  for  imi-  j 
tation  by  all.  j 

“ More  than  twenty  years  have  now' ; 
elapsed,  since  this  distinguished  merchant  j; 
voluntarily  relinquished  to  younger  men,  j 
whose  character  he  had  assisted  to  form,  i 
and  whose  worthiness  he  approved,  the  j 
enjoyment  of  his  mercantile  establish-  ! 
ment,  and  the  influence  of  his  personal  I 
patronage.  But  in  retiring  from  the  cares  of  i| 
business,  he  did  not  yield  to  indolence  and  i 
indulgence.  His  counting-room  continued 
to  be  his  chosen  and  daily  resort  for  infor- 
mal and  free  communication  and  intercourse 
with  his  acquaintance  and  friends,  for 
attention  to  the  management  of  his  ample 
property,  and  for  the  occupation  of  his 
time  in  reading,  and  the  bestowment  of  his 
interest  and  thoughts  upon  the  welfare  of 
others.  The  regularity  of  his  habit  in 
passing  the  street,  to  anti  from  this  accus- 
tomed place,  was  indeed  so  great  as  almost 
to  mark  the  precision  of  the  diurnal  hour. 
In  whatever  affected  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  society,  and  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  his  county,  he  ever  took  a 
lively  concern.  His  interest  in  all  well 
directed  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  destitute  of  his  fellow  men,  was 
active  and  efficient,  and  his  benefactions 
and  charities  were  munificent  and  free, 
as  they  were  discriminating  and  unostenta- 
tious. Numerous  are  the  objects  of  public 
benevolence,  which  have  cause  to  rejoice  in 
the  fullness  of  his  bounty ; — and  many — 
more  than  the  world  will  ever  know — are 
the  hearts  of  private  sufferers,  who  are, 
unconsciously,  his  debtors,  for  the  relief 
and  comfort  which  they  will  never  have 
opportunity  to  acknowledge.  The  prayers 
and  the  blessings  of  the  poor  did,  indeed, 
follow  him;  but  who  shall  speak  of  the 


deeds  of  kindness  which  an  habitual 
charity  was  conti.-iually,  silently  and 
secretly,  dispensing  to  those  whose  deli- 
cacy and  sensitiveness  would  permit  no 
utterance  to  their  destitution? 

“ In  the  progress,  rapid  growth,  and 
assured  prosperity  of  the  tovvn  of  his  resi- 
dence, to  which  his  early  industry  and  en- 
terprise in  business,  and  his  attention,  ad- 
vice, and  use  of  wealth,  in  riper  years,  had 
so  largely  contributed,  Mr.  Waldo,  to  the 
latest  day  of  his  life,  felt  and  expessed,  in 
an  especial  manner,  the  liveliest  interest. 
The  'I'emple  for  Public  Worship,  which 
his  liberality  erected ; — the  cemetery 

grounds,  the  bestowment  of  his  bounty, 
where,  in  the  fragrance  of  nature,  i n beauti- 
ful congruity  with  the  untainted  simplicity, 
sincerity  and  consistency  of  his  character, 
now  repose  his  mortal  remains,  are  among 
the  visible  memorials  which  speak  to  the 
heart,  of  his  sympathy  with  the  highest 
concerns  ofall. 

Nor  was  the  sphere  of  his  influence  and 
usefulness  confined  to  the  limits,  ample  as 
they  were,  of  his  own  personal  considera- 
tions and  desires.  Although  always  un- 
pretending himself,  wholy  unambitious  of 
public  honors,  and  retiring  and  shrinking, 
as  it  w'ere,  from  the  unenviable  notoriety 
of  mere  popular  favor,  yet,  such  w'as  the 
public  regard  for  his  patriotism  and  prac- 
tical wisdom,  his  integrity,  firmness,  and 
fidelity  to  every  obligation  of  duty,  that,  in 
one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  the  Republic, 
during  the  war,  in  1814,  he  was  sought  out, 
to  take  part,  and  give  directions  to  one  of  the 
most  fearfully  momentous  measures  of  the 
time.  Whatever  wasZAen  thought,  or  may 
now  be  deemed  the  occasion,  or  the  fitness  of 
that  act  of  legislation,  which  gave  the  sanc- 
tion of  Massachusetts  to  the  Hartford 
CoNVENTioN,the  late  Mr.  Waldo  but  obeyed 
the  injunctions  of  the  Government,  in  receiv- 
ing his  appointment,  as  a member.  No 
man  entertained  a loftier  patriotism,  a 
higher  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  public 
trusts,  a deeper  reverence  for  the  Consti- 
tution, a firmer  attachment  to  the  confeder- 
ated Union,  and  none  had  more  at  stake,  in 
the  peace,  safety,  and  returning  prosperity 
of  the  country.  It  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that  the  strongest  objections  to  this  ques- 
tionable proceeding,  and  the  liveliest  appre- 
hensions of  its  disastrous  consequences, 
were,  in  a great  degree,  allayed,  in  the 
minds  of  its  most  strenuous  opponents,  by 
confidence  in  the  character  of  the  men,  to 
whom,  happily,  was  committed  its  direction 
and  control.  Indeed,  no  higher  tribute 
could  be  paid  to  their  virtue,  than  was 
rendered,  at  the  time,  by  a venerable,  ex- 
perienced and  distinguished  statesman,  of 
stern  Republican  principles,  (the  elder  Gov. 
Lincoln,)  who,  when  informed  of  the  names 
of  the  selected  Delegates  to  the  Convention, 
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exclaimed  with  fervency,  ‘ Thank  Heaven  ! 
then  all  is  safe.  With  such  men  as  George 
Cabot  and  Daniel  Waldo,  nil  erit  deirimer.ti 
Reipublicce, — no  harm  can  come  to  the 
Republic. 

“ As  a proof  how  well  sustained,  by  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  was  this  sen- 
timent of  trust  and  confidence  towards  Mr. 
Waldo,  he  was,  afterwards,  in  the  year 
1816,  elected  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  the 
county  of  Worcester,  to  a seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  Massachusetts,  and  again  re-elected 
in  the  two  following  years.  His  charac- 
teristic punctuality  and  fidelity,  here,  also, 
distinguished  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  station,  and  made  him  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  justly  esteemed  members  of  that 
body.  The  love  of  domestic  quiet  and  en- 
joyment, and  his  earnest  desire  for  retire- 
ment, in  1819,  resisted  the  wishes  of  his 
friends  for  his  longer  continuance  in  public 
office,  and  he  respectfully,  but  resolutely, 
declined  a renomination. 

“ The  name  of  Waldo  is  intimately 
associated  with  many  of  the  religious  and 
charitable  institutions  of  the  country.  There 


will  be  a more  appropriate  occasion  and 
place,  in  which  to  treat  of  the  personal  par- 
ticipation of  our  departed  friend,  in  this 
connexion.  Deeply  imbued  with  religious 
faith,  and  feelingly  impressed  with  a sense 
of  all  Christian  obligation,  in  the  liberality 
of  a cultivated  and  enlightened  mind,  he 
devised  things  liberally,  and  with  a view 
to  extended  good.  He  looked  far  beyond 
sect  or  party,  and  strove  to  learn  from  the 
instruction  of  Ids  great  teacher  and  master, 
how  to  regard  duty  to  the  whole  race  of  his 
fellow  men,  and  the  aim  of  his  life 
w'as  its  faithful  and  acceptable  perform- 
ance. 

“ Thus  has  passed  the  long  and  useful  life 
of  this  good  man.  He  has  been  borne  to  the 
tomb,  full  of  years,  and  in  honored  remem- 
brance. The  tears  of  bereaved  relatives 
and  friends  bedew  the  green  sod  of  his  fresh 
made  grave,  but  the  deeds  of  public  mu- 
nificence and  of  private  benevolence  which 
he  has  wrought,  will  survive  all  temporary 
affliction,  in  the  cherished  memory  and  last- 
ing influence  of  his  exemplary  character 
and  virtues.”  * 


[From  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser.] 
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New  York,  Oct.  24,  1845. 

As  there  is  an  expedition  for  Liberia 
fitting  out  from  Baltimore  and  Norfolk,  by 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  to  sail 
in  a few  days  with  a goodly  number  of 
emigrants  and  also  several  missionaries 
for  their  different  stations,  making  it  of 
nauch  interest  to  the  friends  of  African  co- 
lonization, I feel  it  a privilege  to  make  a 
remark  or  two  respecting  a family  which 
left  this  city  yesterday  morning  via  rail- 
road for  Baltimore,  to  join  the  ship  “ Ro- 
anoke, Captain  Hanna,”  bound  to  Mon- 
rovia, Liberia.  The  family  consists  of  Mr. 
Sheldon  and  wife,  each  about  50  years  of 
age,  Mr.  LowTy  and  wife,  each  about  25 
years  of  age,  son-in-law  and  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sheldon,  and  three  fine,  plump, 
bright-eyed,  clean-faced,  promising  child- 
ren, the'eldest  5 years  of  age,  all  of  them 
just  as  black  as  Mr.  Lowry  and  his  wife, 
(no  mixed  blood  there,)  who,  with  their 
father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon, 
are  of  the  pure  African  jet  black. 

They  w'ere  all  well  clad  in  good,  substan- 
tial garments,  and  not  out  at  the  elbows, 
knees  or  heels,  and  not  slipshod.  They 
are  from  Medina,  Orleans  county,  N.  Y. 
They  are  farmers,  and  the  women  are  good 
scholars.  Lowry  can  write ; 1 saw  him 
sign  a receipt  for  some  money  handed  him 
to  defray  expenses  on  the  way.  Upon  being 
asked  what  or  who  induced  them  to  go  to 
Liberia,  they  said  they  had  read  and  obtained 
the  necessary  information — particularly  the 


j letter  of  George  Seymour  (one  of  Governor 
i Robert’s  Council)  to  his  former  mistress  in 
I Connecticut,  a daughter  of  Anson  G.  Phelps, 
j Esq.,  the  well  known  friend  of  the  African, 

I and  President  of  the  New  York  State  Colo- 
nization  Society,  which  letter  you  as  well 

I I as  many  other  editors  published  some  time 
! since.  They  say  they  are  going  into  a new 
j wilderness  country,  and  mean  to  apply  the 

i axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  and  make  them- 
I selves  good  homes,  and  I think  they  will  do 
! it.  Lowry  appears  to  be  a shrewd,  ener- 
jl  getic  man.  Mr.  Sheldon  has  the  appearance 
jj  of  a good  substantial  farmer,  not  unlike  our 
good  New  England  or  Western  New  York 
farmers,  and  I have  no  doubt  they  will  give 
1 a “ good  report  of  the  land,”  and  be  the 
means  of  inducing  many  others  to  follow. 

I In  addition  to  all  I have  said,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  are  Methodist  professors,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  Presbyterian  professors  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  their 
credentials  of  being  in  good  and  regular 
standing  in  the  church  of  which  they  are 
members.  If  we  could  add  100  such  fami- 
lies to  this,  well  might  the  sons  of  Ham 
begin  to  “ stretch  forth  their  hands  unto 
God.”  I could  say  much  more  in  behalf  of 
this  family,  but  I should  occupy  too  much 
of  your  paper,  and  will  close  by  saying 
i that  I have  seen  several  letters  from  persons 
! of  respectability  in  Medina  which  fully 
confirm  ail  that  I have  said,  and  are  af 
I your  service  for  a perusal. 

I A FRIEND  TO  THE  COLORED  MAN. 
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The  fine  ship  Roanoke,  of  Baltimore,  i| 
chartered  by  this  Society  for  the  purpose,  jj 
sailed  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  Monrovia,  | 
Liberia,  on  the  5th  of  November,  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  emigrants  and  a 
large  supply  of  provisions,  goods,  &c. 

Of  these  emigrants,  one  hundred  and  six 
are  from  King  George  County,  Va.,  libera- 
ted by  the  will  of  the  late  Nathaniel  H. 
Hooe:  ten  were  from  Prince  William 

County,  Va.,  liberated  by  the  Rev.  John 
Towles  : five  were  from  Petersburg,  libera- 
ted by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson : seventeen 
were  from  Essex  County,  of  w'hom  ten 
were  liberated  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Edward  Rowzee,  five  by  Miss  Harriet 
F,  C.  Rowzee,  and  one  by  the  heirs  of 
Edward  Rowzee  : eleven  were  from  Fred- 
eric County,  Va.,  liberated  by  Moncure  j 
Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia:  fourteen  |j 
were  from  Shepherdstown  and  vicinity,Va.,  jj 
some  of  whom  were  free,  and  others  were  | 
liberated  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  | 
to  accompany  their  friends  to  Liberia : 
thirteen  were  from  Halifax,  N.  C.,  liberated 
by  the  will  of  Thomas  W.  Lassiter : two  • 
were  from  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  liberated  by  i| 
the  will  of  the  late  William  Bridges  of;! 
Stafford  County,  Va.,  one  was  a free  man  j 
from  Petersburg,  Va. : one,  also  free,  from  ! 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  seven  from  Medina, 
Orange  County,  N.Y. 

Many  of  them  were  persons  of  much 
more  than  ordinary  fitness  for  citizens  of 
Liberia.  Many  of  them  could  read  and  j; 
write,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  taking  j| 
care  of  themselves  and  their  interests,  and  jj 
were  industrious  and  prudent.  Great  libe-  ! 
rality  has  been  shown  by  the  masters  who  II 


have  voluntarily  set  their  servants  free  that 
they  might  go  and  improve  their  condition 
and  their  children’s  in  Liberia. 

The  whole  company  were  well  supplied 
with  provisions,  &c.,  for  the  passage  and 
for  six  months  after  they  arrive  in  the 
colony.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  was  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  Society  ; only  two  of 
them  having  paid  the  full  price.  Many  of 
them  could  pay  nothing  at  all ; and  for 
others  only  a part  w^as  paid. 

On  their  arrival  in  Liberia,  we  furnish 
them  houses  to  live  in  for  six  months,  give 
them  a piece  of  land  for  their  own,  supply 
them  with  medicine  and  medical  attendance 
when  they  are  sick,  and  with  all  things 
necessary  for  their  comfort  during  their 
acclimation.  This  gives  them  a fair  chance 
for  health  and  happiness. 

Upwards  of  seventy  who  had  applied  to 
go  in  the  Roanoke,  were  left  behind. 
Some  of  them  found  they  could  not  get 
ready  in  time.  Legal  difficulties  w’ere 
Ihrown  in  the  way  of  others.  One  family 
would  not  go  because  the  husband  and  fath- 
er had  not  been  able  to  raise  money  to  buy 
himself.  While  for  some,  we  could  not  afford 
to  pay  the  expenses,  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  now  making  arrangements  ta 
send  an  expedition  from  New'  Orleans,  to 
sail  in  January,  with  emigrants  from  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  and  other  Southwestern 
states.  Those  of  our  friends  living  in  those 
states  w'ill  do  us  a favor  by  notifying  any 
persons  who  contemplate  going  to  Africa, 
of  the  proposed  vessel. 

Oar  friends  will  also  perceive  the  ne- 
cessity under  which  we  are  for  an  increase 
of  the  means  of  sending  out  emigrants. 


iribrria  anb  tl)c  13  r 1 1 i c Ij— ID  r . ^abghtn’5  iTcttcr. 


In  another  column  will  be  found  a letter 
from  Dr.  Hodgkin,  of  London,  relating  to  our 
Liberia  affairs.  He  seems  to  think  that  we 
have  not  fairly  represented  England  in  the 
matter.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  fact.  At 
any  rate  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 


letting  him  speak  for  himself  and  for  his 
country  on  the  subject.  He  is  a gentleman 
of  high  character,  of  enlarged  benevolence, 
and  of  comprehensive  knowledge.  We  ^re 
happy  in  being  able  to  let  our  readers  see 
the  sentiments  which  he  entertains  on  a sub- 
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ject  in  which  they  are  so  much  interest- 
ed. 

They  will  not  fail  to  remark  one  thing 
in  his  letter,  viz : that  he  says  nothing  at 
all  leading  us  to  suppose  that  the  “John 
Seys  ” was  seized  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  suspected  of  being  a slaver.  What 
propriety,  therefore,  was  there  in  sending 


her  to  be  tried  as  a slaver  in  the  court  at 
Sierra  Leone  ? What  propriety  is  there  in 
their  detaining  her  there  several  months, 
under  pretense  that  some  important  wit- 
nesses are  absent  ? Why  do  they  not  at  once 
avow  the  real  ground  on  which  she  was 
seized,  and  stand  by  it  with  all  its  conse- 
quences ? 


€o  our  /rtcnbe  anb  patrono. 


Our  readers  are  aware  how  anxious  w'e 
have  been  to  secure  the  balance  of  the  terri- 
tory lying  between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape 
Palmas,  and  how  earnestly  we  have  begged 
for  ^20,000  to  purchase  it.  We  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  informing  our  friends  and 
patrons,  that  in  Kentucky  $5,000  have 
been  subscribed  towards  this  object : and  | 
also  that  thirteen  gentlemen  in  other  states  ! 


have  each  pledged  us  $‘1,000  toward  the 
$15,000  subscription.  These  sums  are  all 
conditional  on  our  making  up  the  whole 
amount.  Two  names  more  are  wanting! 
Two  persons  have  it  now  in  their  power  to 
secure  to  us  $20,000  ! We  entreat  those 
whom  the  Lord  has  blessed  with  the  good 
things  of  this  life  to  think  of  this  urgent 
call. 


[From  the  Louisville  Democrat. J 

j^rntuckp  in  .Slfrica. 


At  a meeting  of  citizens  in  the  1st 
Presbyterian  church  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  2d  inst.,  to  consult  upon 
the  best  measures  to  advance  the  || 
cause  of  colonization,  Mr.  W.  Rich-  ;| 
ardson  was  chosen  chairman,  and 
W.  F.  Bullock,  Esq.,  secretary. 

Mr.  Cowan,  the  agent  of  the  colo- 
nization society,  gave  a full  state- 
ment of  his  agency  in  this  state  in 
reference  to  the  plan  of  Kentucky 
to  have  a colony  of  her  own  in  Li- 
beria; and  of  his  success  in  raising 
funds  to  purchase  40  miles  square 
of  teiritory  in  that  country;  where- 
upon th«  following  resolutions  w^ere 
offered  and  passed  unanimously  : 

1.  Resolved^  That  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing territory  within  the  bounds  of  Li- 
beria, on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
to  be  called  Kentucky,  that  our  free 
colored  population  may  have  a coun- 
try to  emigrate  to,  and  enjoy  their 
freedom  under  an  administration  of 
their  own  color,  meets  with  our  cor- 
dial approbation. 


2.  Resolved.,  That  as  this  plan  of 
having  a colony  of  Kentucky  Afri- 
cans planted  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Liberia,  has 
originated  in  a benevolent  regard  for 
their  interests,  civil,  social  and  moral, 
it  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  duty  of  our 
free  -colored  population  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages they  will  enjoy  by  citizen- 
ship in  Kentucky  in  Africa,  and  we 
would  council  them  to  emigrate  there. 

3.  Resolved^  That  as  ^700  is  now 
needed  ($165  having  been  raised  in 
the  city)  to  fill  up  the  subscription 
of  $5,000,  the  sum  required  to  pur- 
chase the  territory,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  this  city  and  the  county 
of  Jefferson  should  raise  this  sum, 
and  thereby  show  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
who  have  contributed  to  this  object, 
that  we  are  interested  in  carrying 
out  this  good  and  great  enterprise. 

4.  i?esoZi;ed,  That  Messrs.  Beattie, 
Glover,  Ranney,  Bucklin,  Bayless, 
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Pettit,  J.  S.  Morris,  Throgmorton, 
J.  S.  Lithgow,  J.  Rust  and  D.  M’Al- 
lister,  be  a committee  to  render  to 
Mr.  Cowan  such  assistance  as  he 
shall  need  to  raise  funds  for  the  cause 
in  this  city. 

5.  Resolved^  That  the  proceedings 


of  this  meeting  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary,  and  be 
published  in  the  different  papers  in 
the  city. 

W.  RICHARDSON, 
Chairman, 

W.  F.  Bullock,  SeCy. 


terns  cf  J 

On  the  17th  May,  at  Marshall,  a young 
man  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  by 
the  name  of  Frank  Butler,  in  company 
with  several  others  who  were  diving  for 
oysters  in  the  Junk  river,  was  struck  by  a 
shark.  He  survived  only  long  enough  to 
come  up  to  the  surface,  and  tell  that  he 
was  hurt.  A. comrade  pulled  him  into  their 
canoe  when  he  expired. 

The  two  seamen  landed  here  by  captain 
Lideel’s  sloop  (English)  are  both  dead. 
One  cut  his  throat  a few  evenings  ago  in  a 
paroxysm  of  mania  potu  it  is  said,  and  the 
other  died  of  the  fever. 

The  British  coaxed  ten  of  the  settlers  to 
go  to  Jamaica  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
one  of  them  writes  back  to  his  friends  in 
Liberia — “ You  who  have  your  thatched 


ntelligf ncc. 

houses,  make  yourselves  happy,  and  try  to 
rear  your  colony  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  im- 
prove your  societies : for  this  is  the  most 
abominable  place  I ever  saw.  By  the  help 
of  the  Lord  I hope  to  reach  home  some  day. 
This  is  a miserable  and  adulterous  hole.” 

A Boa  Constrictor  was  captured  near 
Old  Field  settlement,  Messurado  river,  the 
stomach  of  which  contained  a full  grown 
deer,  horns  and  all.  The  natives  were  pre- 
paring to  feast  upon  his  snakeship,  the  car- 
cass of  which  they  described  as  “ big  hog 
meat.” 

A boat  belonging  to  the  Water  Witch 
by  some  means  went  on  shore  a few  days 
ago  at  Little  Bassa,  and  was  knocked  to 
pieces.  She  had  been  in  chase  of  a 
slaver. 


0f  tl)0  .Slmcrtcon  €0l0nt3atr0n  jS-orittp, 

From  the  22d  October,  to  the  22d  November,  1845. 


By  Rev.  A.  M.  Cowan  : — (dona- 
tions reported  in  gross  in  last 


No.  of  the  Repository.) 

Scott  Co. — Rev.  F.  G.  Strahan.. . 6 00 

Harrison  Co. — G.  H.  Perrin,  $50, 

E.  F.  Easton,  $10,  Jo.  Carr, 

$5,  Theo.  Walker,  $3,  Jo- 
seph Wasson,  $2 70  00 

Bourbon  Co. — John  King,  $20, 

John  H.  Jones,  and  Wm.  Jones, 

each  $5 30  00 


Fayette  Co. — Samuel  Laird,  $100, 
R.  Pindell,  Edward  Oldham, 
Col.  Robert  Innes,  each  $30  to 
constitute  themselves  life  mem- 
bers, Solomon  Vanmeter,  $20, 


Isaac  C.  Vanmeter,  $15,  John 
W.  Overturn,  $5,  Charles  Pat- 
rick, $1 231  00 

Madison  Co. — H.  T.  Terrill 20  00 

Garrard  Co.— Mo.ses  Collier 5 00 

Lincon  Co.-Rev.  S.  S.  McRoberts.  5 00 
Boyle  Co. — John  R.  Ford,  M.  G. 

Youce,  each  $20,  R.  Montgom- 
ery, and  James  L.  Crawford, 
each  $10,  F.  S.  Read,  Wm,  W. 


McDowell,  Willis  Grimes,  and 

A.  D.  Meyers,  each  $5 

Shelby  Co. — John  Crawford,  L.  W. 
Duprey,  John  Robinson,  Mrs. 
R.  Beattie,  Mrs.  Jane  J.  Lo- 
gan, each  $5 

Covington — J.  M.  Preston,  $30  to 
constitute  himself  a life  mem- 
ber, R.  S.  Brush,  Wm.  Ernst, 
M.  M.  Benton,  A.  L.  Z.  Grier, 
Jno.  K.  McNuckle,  H.  J.Grees- 
back,each  $5,  Go.C.Tarwin,$l . 
Louisville — John  L.  Martin,  .$30 
to  constitute  himself  a life  mem- 
ber, Abraham  Hite,  and  D.  B. 
Allen,  each  $20,  Willis  Ranney, 
Wm.  F.  Pettit,  James  Speed, 
Prentis  &-  Weissinger,  William 
Richardson,  Dr.  Sam’l  B.  Rich- 
ardson, Wm.  E.  Glover,  W.  H. 
Field,  Wm.  Miller,  George  C. 
Gwathney,  Rev.  E.  P.  Hum- 
phry, Samuel  Messick,  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Breckenridge,  Mrs.  Am- 
anda Hall,  Miss  Marj”^  Hall,  Mrs. 
McFarland,  Mrs.  Eliza  Cassa- 
dey.  Miss  Mary  Ann  McNutt, 


80  00 
25  00 


61  00 
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each  $10,  Rev.  W.  W.  Hill, 

Wm.  Kendrick,  W.  F.  Bullock, 

James  Fulton,  Thos.  E.  Wilson, 

A.  P.  Starbird,  A.  Peter,  Sam’l 
Russell,  Wallace  & Lithgow, 

R.  J.  Ward,  C.  Coleman,  Isaac 
Everitt,  Henry  Pirth,  P.  But- 
ler, John  Watson,  J.  W.  Kal- 
fers,  Thomas  S.  Foreman,  Alex. 

Harbeson,  Rupert  & Linder- 
berge,  John  S.  Morris,  J.  G. 

Praigg  & Co.,  W.  B Clifton,  P. 

B.  Atwood,  W.  H.  Walker,  H. 

Parmelee,  L.  Rutfner,  Jacob 
Bickwith,  Hamilton  Pope,  D. 

& J.  Wright  & Co.,  Curran 
Pope,  D.  Beattie,  Logan  Mc- 
Knight,  J.  M.  Rutherford,  R.  1 

A.  Robinson,  James  Low,  W. 

S.  Pilcher,  R.  G.  Cutter  8c  Co., 

Emory  Low,  Charles  J.  Clark, 

Mrs.  J.  Hughes,  each  $5,  Dr. 

L.  Powell,  $.3,  William  Ander-  j 

son,  B.  O.  Davis,  Mrs.  Robert 
Steel,  Mrs.  Apperson,  each  $2, 

Rev.  James  Craig,  Mrs.  W.  H. 

Pope,  cash,  each  $1,  Louisville 
Colonization  Society,  by  S.  Cas- 
sadey,  treasurer,  $58  25,  J.  P. 

Curtis  8c  Co.,  exchange  on  un-  ' 

current  money,  $1  77 524  02 

OHIO. 

Harrison— Dv,  Crookshanks 5 00 

INDIANA.  I 

Repository. — South  Hanover — 

Thomas  W.  Hynes ; 

Total ...$!, 067  02; 

VERMONT.  j 

By  Dea.  Samuel  Tracy  : — 

S/raJbrd— Hon.  J.H. Harris,  cash,  | 

Dr.Pierce,  each  $1,  cash, 12icts.  3 12| 
Royalton — Wm.  Skinner,  $1, Dea. 

Joiner,  50  cts 1 50 

Williamsiown — Cong.  Society — 5 00 

St.  Johnsbury — J.  P.  Fairbanks,  ; 

$15,  Luther  Clark,  $5,  J.  H.  1 

Worcester,  $3,  Erastus  Fair-  j 

banks,  $10,  Hiram  Knap,  $2,  I 

Thad.  Fairbanks,  $15,  Moses  j 

Kittredge,$5,Horace  Fairbanks,  I 

$3,  Ephraim  Jewett,  $2 60  00 

Castleton — Dea.  Cheaver 1 00 

Vergennes — E.  D.  Woodbridge. . . 2 00 

Enosburg — Contribution  by  Con- 
gregational Society 9 50 

Putney — Hon.  P.  White,  annual  ' 

subscription 10  00! 

Brookfield— A.  Edson,  $5,  j 

Maj.  John  Wheatley,  $5,  Maj.  ; 

D.  Colt,  Dea.  S.  Griswold,  Mrs.  ; 

Polly  Paine,  J.  Edson,  Capt.  Z. 

Bigelow,  each  $1,  Mrs.  E.  B.  • 

Lyman,  $1  50,  E.  Ellis,  esq.,  ; 

Simon  Colton,  esq.,  Captain  R.  j 


Peck,  Luther  Wheatley,  esq., 
each  $2,  Z.  Bigelow,  Mrs.  Je- 
mima Freeman,  Homer  Hatch, 
esq.,  John  Bigelow,  Lem.  Pope, 

Capt.  J.  S.  Allen,  Ariel  Burn- 
ham, Phineas  Kelley,  ea.  50cts., 

Sarah  Graves,  J.  C.  Wheatley, 

C.  A.  Stratton,  each  25  cts 29  25 

Afo7?ipe/r>r-Subscription,$16,Con- 

tribution,  $6  36 22  36 

Craftsburg — Hon.  S.  C.  Crafts. . . 1 00 

Burlington — Rev.  J.  K.  Converse.  5 00 

149  73 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Worcester — Legacy  of  the  late 

Daniel  Waldo 10,000  00 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence — H.  N.  Slater,  esq., 
$100,Thos.  M.  Burgess,  mayor, 

,$10,  Robert  H.  Ives,  $20,  A 
friend  to  the  colored  man,  $20, 

Joseph  Carpenter,  $5,  John  C. 

Brown,  $10,  Wm.  G.  Goddan, 
$10,Thos.  Harkness,  .$10,Thos. 

J.  Stead,  $5,  cash,  $1,  John  H. 

Mason,  an.  subscription,  $5,  Z. 

Allen,  $5,  Ed.  Carrington,  $10.  211  00 

CONxVECTICUT. 


Guilfoi'd — Mrs.  Nathan’l  Griffin, 
to  constitute  the  Rev.  E.  Edwin 
Hall  a life  member  of  the  A.C.S.  30  00 
NEW  YORK. 

Suffolk  Co. — Amount  received  in 
full  of  legacy  left  by  John  Ro- 
gers, dec’d,  per  Messrs.  Foot 

Davies : ; . 332  10 

NEW  JERSEY, 

Greenwich — Collection  in  Presby. 
church,  D.  X.  Junkins,  pastor, 
per  J.  Carter,  Treasurer  Board 

of  Deacons 25  00 

VIRGINIA. 

King  George  Co. -Daniel  Coakley, 
executor  of  Nath.  H.  Hooe,  late 
of  said  Co.,  per  Wm.  R.  Mason, 
esq.,  toward  carrying  to  Liberia, 
slaves  liberated  by  said  Hcoe’s 

will , 3,750  00 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney : — 

Norfolk — Collection  in  Pres.  Lec- 
ture-room, $15,  Mrs.  Mary  J. 

Payne,  $10,  Mrs.  Com.  C.  K. 

Stribling,  $20,  cash,  $5 50  00 

Waynesburg — Collection  in  Pres. 

church ; • 5 00 

Lexington — Collection  in  Presby. 
church,  $33  31,  Col.  S.  McDow- 

al  Reid,  $30 63  31 

i?/ncA6wrg-Re  V . W m.  Me  Ki  n c kle , 

$5,  Samuel  McCorckle,  $10, 

Charles  L.  Mosby,  esq.,  $10, 

Mr.  Earley,  $5 30  OO 

Richmond — A lady,$l,  PerDr.Gil- 


1845.] 
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dersleve  from  Concord  church, 

$10,  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mrs.  E. 

M.  Atkisson,  $3,  Dr.  Pluiner 
and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Storrs,  $2, 

Collection  in  Trinity  M.  E. 
church,  $13  50,  Fred.  Brans- 
ford,  esq.,  $50,  J.  C.  Hobson, 
esq.,  $50,  N.  Mills,  esq.,  $50, 

Miss  S.  Bruce,  $50,  Rev.  Robt.  1 

R5'land,  .$50,  Win.  H.  McFar-  j] 

land,  $50,  Wm.  Barrett,  $25,  | 

Samuel  Reeve,  $10,  Jas.  Cas- 
kie,  $10,  R.  C.  Wortham.  $5, 

‘John  Caskie,  $5,  John  B.  Mor- 
ton, $5,  Lewis  Webb,  $5,  J.  L. 

Bacon,  $5,  Samuel  Putney,  $5, 

Hancock  Lee,  $5,  W.  F.  Tay-  j 

lor,  $5,  cash,  $5,  Miss  A.  Col- 
man,  $2,  A friend,  $3,  W.  P. 

Struther,  $5,  cash,  $5,  cash,  i 

$5,  James  Gardiner,  $5,  W.  S. 

Donan,  $3,  Wm.  H.  Hubbard, 

on  land  subscription,  $100,  H;  i 

J.  Miller,  $5,  cash,  $4 704  81  | 

Petersburg — A.  G.  Mcllwaine, 

$100,  DeArcy  Paul,  $100,  Da- 
vid Dunlop,  $50,  John  Steven- 
son, $20,  Ladies’  Sewing  Soc., 

1st  Pres,  church,  $20,  Collec- 
tion in  1st  Pres,  church,  $53  20, 

Judge  May,  cash,  Wm.  Craw- 
ley, Moses  Paul,  John  E.  Le- 
moine,  James  P.  Smith,  Jose- 
phus Hurt,  each  $10,  Robert 
Ritchie,  cash.  Rev.  S. Slaughter, 
cash,  Daniel  Lyon,  E.  P.  Nash,  j 

Mrs.  Dunn,  Edward  Osborne, 

W.  S.  Simpson,  each  $5,  cash,  ! 

$3,  cash,  $3,  cash,  $3,  cash,  A.  ! 

Head,  Collin  Stokes,  cash,  cash, 
each  $1,  Mr.  Burd,  $3,  Rev.  ’ 

Mr.  Taylor,  50  cents 475  70  I j 

Lewisburg — Female  Colonization  i 

Society,  by  the  hand  of  Mrs.  ji 

Gurley 8 75  |j 

Fredericksburg-R.  C.  L.  Moncure,  |i 

for  passage,  support,  &c.,  of  2 ji 

emigrants  in  the  Roanoke 140  00  j| 

5,227  57 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  j 

By  Rev.  J,  B.  Pinney : — | 

Raleigh — Mrs.  Devereaux,  J.  R. 
Devereaux,  8c  Judge  Cameron, 
each  $10,  C.Dew^ey,  J.  B.  Free- 
man, John  Primrose,  and  W.  R, 

Gales,  each  $5,  John  H.  Bryan,  ; 

and  Wm.  F.  Collins,  each  $3,  i 

Wm.  Peck,  and  J.  Brunn,  each  I; 

$2,  Wm.  J.  Clark,  E.  Colburn,  ij 

J.  H.  Snow,  and  J.  M.  Tours,  |: 

each  $1,  Wm.  Pierce,  $4 68  00  •' 

Fayetteville — Collection  in  Pres, 
church,  $17  27,  Collection  in  | 

Pres,  church,  $13  87|,  Rev. 

Jarvis  B.  Buston,  $10,  James  !; 

Kyle,  esq.,  $5,  J.  C.  Dobbin,  I 


$5,  Jonathan  Evans,  $3,  John 
Smith,  $3,  H.  Lilley,  $3,  Jas. 
R.  Gee,  D.  McGee,  C.  B.  Mal- 
lett,  W.  Husk,  W.  McIntyre, 

Henry  Branson,  each  $1 

Halifax-Y vom  Jos.  J.  Bell,  toward 
the  passage  of  14  emigrants.. . 

ALABAMA. 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney : — 

Mobile — Mrs.  Dorsey 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Lewisville — Mrs.  A.  G.  Gadden, 
toward  the  .$1,000  due  from  le- 
gacy of  her  husband 

KENTUCKY. 

By  Rev.  A.  M.  Cowan  ; — 
NelsonCo. — Haden  Edw'ards,  $20, 

E.  B.  Miles,  Dr.  A.  W.  Hynes, 
each  $10,  Spencer  Miner,  W. 
M.  Powell,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dun- 
can, and  Wm.  Bush,  each  $5, 
W.  B.  Herrin,  $3,  Thos.  Dun- 
can, $2,  Jacob  Ponce,  Green 
Duncan,  Butler  Rainy,  James 
Allen,  William  Minor,  Rev.  J. 
Atkinson,  each  $1,  Henry  Rus- 
sell, and  John  Collins,  each 
$1  50,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Atkinson, 
Miss  Brookins,  and  W.  Beard, 
-each  50  cents,  cash  from  3 per- 
sons, each  25c.,  4th  July  collec- 
tion in  Big  Spring  church,  $7. 

Washington  Co. — Judge  P.  Book- 
er, and  H.  McElroy,  each  $10, 
J.  H.  Cunningham,  $5,  J.  R. 
Hughes  and  wife,  $2,  A.  Mc- 
Elroy, J.  C.  Cozine,  J*  A.  Gai- 
ther, and  G.  W.  Taylor,  each 
, ,$1,  J.  P.  Calhoun,  50cts.,  Thos. 
Montgomery,  and  W.  Platt, 

each  25  cents 

Marion  Co. — Sam’l  McElroy,  Ste- 
phen Purdy,  David  Philips, 
each  $5,  L.  Edelen,  Dr.  James 
Fleece,  each  .$3,  Mrs.  Roza 
Gibbs,  Elias  Shackleford,  W. 
Newbolt,  W.  H.  Burnett,  Ja- 
cob Rider,  Thos.  H.  Best,  Miss 
S.  Scantland,  each  $1,  R.  H. 
Fogle,  J.  C.  McElroy,  Hugh 
Maxwell,  and  W.  F.  Scantland, 
each  $2,  B.  Edmonds,  cash, 
each  50  cents,  Bradfordsville 
Colonization  Society,  $18  75. . 
Green  Co. — John  Barrett,  $5,  W. 

F.  Barrett,  $4,  David  Lydner, 

Samuel  F.  Brown,  each  $2,  R. 
S.  Tate,  J.  G.  Barrett,  D.  B. 
Moore,  11.  L.  Moore,  and  R.  O. 
Hundly,  each  $1,  Mr.  Harden, 
and  W.  A.  Cheatham,  each  25 
cents 

Barren  Co. — D.  R.  Y"oung,  Rich- 
ard Garnett,  B.  B.  Crump,  each 
$5,  Dr.  J.  Westerfield,  $3,  T. 


66  14 

200  00 
334I4 

25  00 
900  00 


83  23 


32  00 


55  75 


IS,  60 
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J.  Helm,  Judge  C.  Tompkins, 

D.  M.  Payne,  R.  B.  Plall,  W. 

B.  Kilgore,  S.  Jordan,  each  ^2, 

H.  Moss,  ^2  50,  W.  H.  McMur- 
ray,  E.  M.  Everett,  Rev.  A.  S. 
Howsley,  Rev.  James  Penn,  J. 

D.  Welsh,  R.  D.  Macepin,  J. 

D.  Crosby,  J.  W.  Owens,  B,.  N- 
Crump,  J.  G.  Davis,  J.  S.  Moss, 
and  J.  M.  Doty,  each  $•!,  two 
ladies,  each  50  cts.,  W.  Robert- 
son, F.  Little,  J.  Smith,  each 

50  cents,  cash,  25  cents 47  25 

Lincoln  Co. — J.  C.  Smith,  L.  D. 

Good,  J.  Magill,  B.  McKenney, 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Briggs,  R.H.Givins, 

Allen  Logan,  Telman  Hocker, 

George  Dunlap,  Cyreel  Logan, 

each  $5,  D.  H.  Harbenson,  $1.  51  00 

287  75 

OHIO. 

Canal  Fulton — Rev.  G.  Denfore. . 2 00 

Xenia — Female  Col.  Society,  per 
James  Gowdy,  treasurer  Green 

County  Col.  Society 30  00 

32^ 

INDIANA. 

Princeton — Mrs.  Jane  Kell,  $40, 
which  with  ^100  contributed 
last  Spring,  is  to  constitute  her- 
self and  Mrs.  Jane  McMaster 
and  Mrs.  Ann  Fleming,  life 

members  of  the  A.  C.  S 40  00 

By  Rev.  B.  T.  Kavanaugh  : — 

Greensburg,  DecaturCo. — B.Cobb, 

Rev.  Jas.  Havens,  Wm.  Wert, 

James  Woodfile,  J.Grover,  Mrs. 
Davidson,  each  $1,  Mrs.  Gro- 
ver, 50  cents,  Mrs.  Hottgekiss, 

25  cents,  Mrs.  Thompson,  25 
cents,  James  Freeman,  ^1,  Jno. 

F.  Raszele,  50  cents,  Public 


collection,  $2  95 11  45 

Indianapolis — Collection  inMeth. 
Congregation,  $7  62k,  Mr. 

Dougherty,  50  cents 8 12 

69  57 

ILLINOIS. 

Winchester — Scott  County  Col. 

Society,  per  Porter  Clay,  esq..  5 00 

Total  Contributions.  .^17,618  68 

FOR  REPOSITORY. 

New  Hampshire. — Hanover — 

Mills  Olcott’s  estate,  to  Jan. ,’46.  6 60 


Vermont. — ByDea.  Sam’l  Tracy 
— Windsor — A.  Wardner,  $2. 
Putney — Dea.  Reynolds,  $1  50. 
St.  Johnsbury-Dr.  C.  Jewett,  to 
‘ Jan.,  ’46,  $7  50.  South  Strafe 
ford— John  Reynolds,  75  cents. 
Strafford — Deacon  P.  Walker, 
$1  60.  Norwich — Dr.  S.  Con- 
verse, $1  50.  Ludlow — A.  B. 
Hough,  Dea.  L.  Ross,  Surry 


Ross,  esq.,  Asel  Miller,  Hon. 

R.  Washburn,  each  $1  50. 

Brandon-Gen.  D.  W.  C.  Clark, 

$7  50,  to  Jan.,  ’46.  Enosburg 
— Dea.  George  Adams,  50. 
Montpelier — H.  S.  Prenlis,  to 
date,  03,  Hon.  J.  Loomis’s  es- 
tate, to  balance  account,  $4. . . 38  25 

Massachusetts. — By  Dr.  Ten- 
ney— North  Chester — John  J. 

Cook,  01  50.  Springfield— Dea. 

Daniel  Bontecon,  01  50,  Thos. 

Bond,  for  ’44  and  ’4-5,  03,  Mrs. 
Prudence  Howe,  in  full  to  1846, 

04,  R.  A.  Chapman,  esq.,  Wil- 
lis Phelps,  Samuel  Reynolds, 

George  Merriam,  Simon  Smith, 

Edmund  Palmer,  Wilson,  Chase 
8c  Co.,  A.  Huntington,  P.  Ken- 
dall, Elijah  Blake,  each  01  50, 

W.  H.  Bowdoin,  to  Jan.,  ’46, 

03.  Southbridge — John  For- 

tune, 01  50.  South  Brookfield 
— James  Brewer,  2d  in  full,  01.  80  60 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia — 

Michael  Baker,  for  ’45,  02,  Jas. 

Bayard,  for  ’44  and  ’45,  04,  Eli- 
jah Brown,  Gov.  E.  Coles,  S. 

Colwell,  Jno. Elliott,  Jno.Hock- 
ley,  Moses  Johnson,  Isaac  C. 

Jones,  Dr.  C.  R.  King.  J.  F. 
Learning,  C.  E.  Lex,  .George 
Melton,  Dr.  Sam’l  Moore,  Wm. 

Parker,  Dr.  J.  M.  Paul,  S.  H. 

Perkins,  James  S.  Pringle,  Wm. 
Primrose,  Michael  Reed,  B.  W. 
Richards,  A.  B.  Rockey,  John 
Roset,  J.M. Sellars,  Mrs.Spohn, 

A.  Symington,  Josiah  White, 

Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  each  02, 

(the  foregoing  payments  are  to 


January,  1846.) 58  00 

Virginia. — Cedar  Grove-Charles 

Kemper,  to  January,  1847 6 00 

Kentucky. — By  R.  S.  Finley — 

From  50  ministers  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Conference 25  00 

Ohio. — Xenia — Rev.  Robert  Mc- 
Coy, to  January,  1846 6 60 

Indiana.— By  B.  T.  Kavanaugh 

— Greensburg — 25  cen  25 

Illinois. — Galena — Dr.  ii.  New- 
hall,  and  C.  S.  Hempstead,  each 
01  50.  By  R.  S.  Finley— On 
account  of  Repository  sent  to 

the  Clergy,  018 2100 

Missouri. — By  R.  S.  Finley — On 
account  of  Repository  sent  to 

the  Clergy 68  00 

St.  Domingo. — Port  au  Pnnce — 

John  B.  Hepburn 2 00 


Total  Repository 249  00 

Total  Contributions 17,618  68 


Aggregate  Amount. . . 017,867  68 
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